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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Vou. LXII, No. 4 


SEPTEMBER, 1917 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE HARTFORD 
MEETINGS 


There was one great shadow only, resting alike on 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
the Convention of the National Association of the Deaf, 
the Centennial Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Hartford School for the Deaf, and the other meetings 
at Hartford in June and July, 1917. That shadow was 
the enforced absence, by illness, of the dominating 
figure in our profession, Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. 
But even this cloud had glints and edges of pleasant 
light. The courtesy and hospitality which, through 
more than fifty years, have become almost synonyms 
for his name (who that knows him ever thinks of him 
except in quick connotation with the word “gentle- 
man’’?) did not fail. During this epochal series of 
meetings Dr. Gallaudet received his friends each day, 
between the hours of four and six, at his beautiful 
Hartford home. To some members of the conventions 
these short personal talks with the chief were really 
more satisfying than listening to his public utterances 
in a crowded hall would have been. His keen com- 
ments and never-failing interest in each day’s proceed- 
ings brought out for his clear analysis points which 
could not well be touched upon during, or after, a 
scheduled lecture read from a platform. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


June 29—July 3, 1917 


In the absence of Dr. Gallaudet, President of the 
Convention, Dr. Percival Hall, Vice President, presided 
over the meeting, and at the business session was 
unanimously elected President for the next three years. 
President Hall’s courtesy, fairness, and patience were 
remarked on favorably by all. In fact, throughout 
all the Hartford meetings a spirit of harmony pre- 
vailed which might well justify us in calling the occa- 
sion by the old New England term—a love-feast. 
Everybody seemed delighted to see everybody else as 
the crowds streamed from each incoming train and 
scattered over the pleasant, shaded school grounds. 
To be sure, it was often embarrassing to us older 
teachers with failing eyesight to be held up almost 
constantly by some younger person asking laughingly 
and challengingly, ““‘Who am I?’ But Dr. John 
Dewey helped us out by suggesting that we answer: 
“If you don’t know who you are, how do you expect 
me to?” 

Every paper presented was good. Rarer still, nearly 
every paper was wholly reasonable. Rarest of all, 
not one paper was tiresome. As some of them will be 
printed in the Annals and all later in the Proceedings 
of the Convention, detailed quotation need not be 
given here. I have been asked merely for ‘‘an im- 
pressionistic sketch” of the three meetings. Charles 
Dudley Warner, a distinguished son of old Hartford, 
once said: ‘‘The advantage of congregational singing is 
that anybody may take part in it, whether he can sing 
or not and the disadvantage is that his neighbor 
may do the same.” A similar remark might be made 
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of ‘“‘impressionistic’”’ writing. A’s enthusiasms over his 
set of impressions may rouse antagonism in his neigh- 
bor, B, whose mental processes are pitched from a differ- 
ent key. But a few things, at least, we must all have 
seen alike: the splendid hospitality of the city of Hart- 
ford, more than justifying the graceful official welcome 
of her talented young Mayor, Hon. F. A. Hagarty; 
we were all thrilled by Dr. N. F. Walker’s eloquent 
response to the Mayor’s greeting; unless we were 
“‘srouchy”’ to the core, we appreciated the behavior of 
the entire staff of the American School, and wondered 
at the incredible patience shown in answering multi- 
tudes of silly questions (we all asked them) and ia dis- 
entangling threads which might easily have become a 
hopeless snarl, while crowds surged in and out of of- 
fices and halls and choked stairways everywhere ag- 
gravatingly; we must all have seen alike, and mar- 
veled at, the wonderful Principal of the American 
School, Mr. Frank R. Wheeler, strolling about through 
the crowds with a smile for everybody, never apparently 
in a hurry, never self-important, yet in some invisible 
way preventing clashes, straightening out difficulties, 
making the school’s guests his guests in a friendly, un- 
conventional fashion almost farmer-like, never show- 
ing, by even the quiver of an eye-lash, that he was 
seeing to it at every turn that his arrangements (the 
culmination of months of hard work) were being car- 
ried out to the letter. Nor should the matrons’ help be 
forgotten. Such lunches as were served daily in the 
big hall do not spring by magic, like the feast in Comus, 
from underground regions. Brains lay behind their 
preparation. The ladies from Cogswell Hall, also, 
were kind and gracious. Every teacher and officer of 
the school, every employee, helped each guest to feel 
at home. It was very pleasant one day to see a silver- 
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haired lady enter the dining-room and take the same 
seat at table which she had occupied as a pupil in the 
school fifty years before. In fact, the chance meetings 
continually taking place between persons long sepa- 
rated by occupations, distance, and years formed to 
many the most delightful part of the conventions. 
We older teachers had a beautiful time. Our former 
pupils greeted us most affectionately on every hand. 
That is, they thought, and we liked to think, that 
their rejoicing came from meeting us once more. In 
reality, they were welcoming their own past childhood 
through us. But the illusion was pleasant and some of 
us had a happy, conceited period of satisfaction in be- 
lieving that our “‘influence’”’ had helped to make these 
able men and women do their part in life well. 

But to come back to the city of Hartford. Munici- 
pal hospitality was never more ungrudgingly given to 
an influx of visitors. For nearly two weeks the city 
high school, a fine building with a large auditorium, 
was placed at our disposal free of cost. Mr. Payne, 
superintendent of the building, appeared to take a 
genuine personal interest in facilitating our proceedings, 
and his cordial attitude was reflected in his entire 
staff of helpers. Even the overworked postmen 
seemed pleased to bring us letters, while street-car men 
accepted any old transfer to any point at any hour 
from passengers wearing the pretty insignia of the 
conventions and the blue centennial pin. Some visitors 
from other cities were nearly paralyzed by this unac- 
customed railway politeness. The newspapers were 
most generous in giving space and they contained 
daily admirably written reports of our meetings. 
Citizens of the city provided automobiles for a free 
and delightful ride. 

As a background to a centennial anniversary, Hart- 
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ford is perfect. Just as the spirits of the old and the 
new are exemplified by the memory of Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet and by the living force of modernity in 
Frank R. Wheeler, so this old-young city of Hartford 
combines the best colonial traditions of its honorable 
past with the rapid American life of the twentieth 
century. Its residence section of ancient architec- 
ture, peaceful under spreading trees, haunts of orderli- 
ness and conservatism and more or less ancestor wor- 
ship, houses men and women of Puritan stock who 
daily take part in the business life which has already 
made Hartford the richest city, per capita, in the 
United States. The Yankee tang, the precise articu- 
lation of the New England school-ma’am of yore, are 
heard alongside the patois of working men and women 
from every nation under heaven. At the rose gar- 
den (worth taking a trip across the continent to see) I 
heard children quarreling in Italian, playing in French, 
whispering secrets about school in Yiddish. One 
three-year-old baby (nationality indistinguishable) had 
picked up only one expression in English: ‘‘ You shut 
up.” With a cherubic smile he thanked me in this 
phrase for a piece of candy. Hysteria for sanitation 
has not yet so disagreeably advanced among our 
newer immigrants that handing a child a bit of sweet 
brings down upon the giver a maternal glare of dis- 
approval. ‘‘You shut up” was meant by this baby 
to express Horace Walpole’s definition of gratitude— 
a lively expectation of future favors. He tried to fol- 
low me to the hall. To us, too, in our work these 
children of the later immigrants bring new problems in 
education and in religion. Dr. Caroline A. Yale’s 
story of the fanatical little Jewish boy who began by 
showing a decided tendency to follow the ancient 
command “Spit at every Christian,’ and who ended 
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by presenting his teacher with a Madonna at Christ- 
mas, was wonderfully illuminating. No persuasion was 
used by the school authorities, no force, no proselyting. 
The fact that Jesus was a Jew came to the child almost 
as an original discovery. 

That whole first Sunday at Hartford yielded an 
“impression” which will not fade. The morning serv- 
ice in the ancient chapel with its quaint arches; the 
pure, scholarly face of the preacher, Dr. James H. 
Cloud, and his sermon, timely and effective; the 
audience which filled the large room to the doors, 
mainly deaf men and women—an audience to be 
proud of. Then the afternoon service under the big 
trees on the rear lawn: the urbane chairman, Dr. Rob- 
ert Patterson, able always to strike the right key-note 
to suit any occasion; Dr. Philip J. Hasenstab, the 
ideal clergyman; Miss Elizabeth Peet, the skilful inter- 
preter of speech into signs and of signs into speech; 
Mr. J. H. McFarlane, who teaches ethics, as Aristotle 
insisted ethics should always be taught, through man’s 
highest form of expression, poetry; Miss Pauline 
Jones, with her suggestive paper on ‘‘ Training in Man- 
ners,’ which dealt with those side issues of school life 
that prove often to be for the child the real issues of 
success or failure in his adult years. The discussion, 
skillfully led by Miss Jennie L. Cobb and Mr. George 
M. McClure, followed the liberal lead of Dr. Yale’s 
paper. To us all, tired from the bustle and heat and 
strenuousness of the two preceding days of active con- 
vention work, that Sunday was an oasis. Miss Yale’s 
broad-minded paper came like a cooling breeze from 
a crystal lake. The sermon in the evening by Dr. 
Herbert Judson White was suited to the place and the 
hour. The singing was led by the Fanwood band. 

One of Hartford’s survivals of village days is her 
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toleration of ‘‘short cuts” from one street to another 
directly across private property. To put a sign: ““No 
trespassing’ at the entrance to one of these all men’s 
highways would, I was told, surely bring unpleasant 
reprisals, such as the north-woods region often sees. 
Your old Adirondack sojourner never puts up a pro- 
hibitory sign. Instead, he calls out from his piazza, 
“‘Hi, boys, be sure to close the gate, won’t you?” 
The gate is always closed and that man’s cottage 
is never broken into in winter. His wife’s preserve 
jars remain intact. In one case the family whose 
lawn was crossed asked the invading stranger to 
stop and drink a glass of lemonade. There was a 
short cut between the School for the Deaf and the 
high school where our meetings were held. But. 
Farmington Avenue (evidently the speedway of Hart- 
ford) lay between. This abominably misused highway 
was the terror of the hearing persons obliged to cross 
it. The deaf people, however, seemed to consider it 
as safe as an old-time country lane, for they seldom 
ceased their busy hand conversation while crossing. 
Their indifferent attitude was, perhaps, the proper 
one, for before the conventions ended autoists were 
paying fines daily—the police authorities wishing evi- 
dently to avoid accidents to the interesting sign- 
makers within their gates. 

The present fashion of arranging a convention pro- 
gramme by sections is a good one. Formerly torture 
was often suffered by teachers who were obliged to sit 
through an entire day’s proceedings in order to hear a 
paper in which they were specially interested. The 
obligation was what wearied most. An exit known to 
be near at hand is seldom used, such being the constitu- 
tion of average human nature. As a matter of fact, 
at this latest convention of teachers attendance was 
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uniformly large. Nobody seemed to want to get 
away from anything. The first Section—the Kinder- 
garten—under the able direction of Mrs. A. Reno Mar- 
gulies, was interesting to all. The Industrial Section 
regretted the absence of its chairman, Dr. Warren 
Robinson, but the papers read were all good, especially 
that of Miss Elizabeth DeLong on ‘“‘What Part is the 
Deaf Woman to Play in the Agricultural Movement 
among the Deaf?’ ‘The discussions during the meet- 
ing of this Section were of much interest and will re- 
pay careful reading when they appear in full. 

The Normal Section was fortunate in its speakers. 
Dr. John Dewey showed himself to be remarkably well- 
informed in the history of pedagogy as related to the 
deaf. There was no ‘“‘cramming” either. Dr. Dewey 
knew the subject long years before coming to Hartford. 
He told us something which even Dr. Gallaudet said 
he did not know, namely, that when the appeal to 
Congress for funds was made by the directors of the 
early Hartford institution, it was the first time in his- 
tory that such federal aid was asked for education 
and that its granting established the precedent for 
all that has since been bestowed upon American col- 
leges and universities. Dr. Dewey also said of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet’s pioneer pamphlet urging the estab- 
lishing of normal schools, ‘This little book is to-day 
well worth reading.”” Dr. Dewey’s main topic was sub- 
stantially a plea to teachers to respect the individuality 
of each pupil. 

In his paper on ‘‘Language Teaching” Dr. S. G. 
Davidson was at his best and that is saying much, 
we all know. Practically, yet with wide imaginative 
vision and delicious humor, Dr. Davidson dealt with 
his important subject to the delight of the large 
audience. 
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Mrs. T. F. Driscoll made her talk on ‘‘ Number 
Work” so entertaining that a revolt seemed threat- 
ened by the younger teachers when the time allowed 
her could not be extended. Just here the Normal Sec- 
tion must admit a breakdown which is undeniably a 
shadow. Mrs. Driscoll and Mr. A. J. Winnie, head 
of the Department for Training Teachers of the Deaf 
at the State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
were scheduled to give daily talks. To the rank and 
file of the teachers (and it was a teachers’, not a prin- 
cipals’ convention, remember) these talks seemed to 
mean more than anything else on the whole programme. 
Interest in them was immense. Largely through the 
fault and ignorance of the chairman of the Normal 
Section! the arrangements for these side talks were 
very unsatisfactory. In time they conflicted with 
each other; the locations were not properly fixed or 
advertised; the third day the members of the Conven- 
tion were ordered to have their pictures taken at ex- 
actly the hour assigned to the lectures of Mrs. Driscoll 
and Mr. Winnie, which caused a falling off in attend- 
ance although many sensible teachers disobeyed the 
camera call for the sake of the lectures. By the way, 
there must be more than a million of these group con- 
vention photographs in existence—not one of them, 
probably, handsome enough to counterbalance the loss 
of such talks as the two speakers named were giving. 
It is to be hoped that such mistakes will be avoided by 
other chairmen at future conventions. 

For all years to come teachers engaged in training 
normal students will use Dr. Crouter’s admirable 

1 In explanation of this discordant note in Miss Perter’s panegyr- 
ical sketch, it may be stated for the information of readers who were 
not at the Convention that the Section chairman whom she criticises 


was Miss Porter herself. Everybody else had only words of admir- 
ation for her management of the Section.—E. A. F. 
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paper on ‘‘The Training of Teachers of the Deaf” as 
a classic. It held up before us an ideal which we must 
all hope will some day become a reality. 

The art exhibits from the various schools brought 
together by Mrs. O. A. Betts, Chairman of the Art 
Section, attracted much favorable comment, the ex- 
hibit of the little Kendall School at Washington re- 
ceiving a gratifying share. 

The valuable paper on “ Art as a Means of Educa- 
tion” by Miss Helen E. Cleaves, Assistant in Manual 
Arts in the Boston public schools, was based on solid, 
sensible psychology. Every teacher should read and 
think about it. 

In a general session Dr. Charles R. Ely read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘Gallaudet College and Vocational 
Training,’ which aroused profitable discussion, as did 
also Miss Hannah Lucas Matthews’s excellent paper 
on the ‘‘ Physical Education of the Deaf.” 

Enoch Henry Currier is always a refreshing breeze. 
There was ‘‘snap”’ in his short paper on ‘“‘The Why of 
the Military.” Those who would “raise’’ American 
boys to be ‘‘sissies’’ were scored. The argument that 
military training takes too much time was shattered to 
flinders by the visible results of thirty minutes a day 
given to the subject during the open season at the New 
YorkSchool. These “results” (a company of the younger 
cadets from Fanwood) marched up the main aisle in 
perfect accord with the school band of deaf boys 
playing ‘“‘ America, here is my Boy.” In trim, gray uni- 
forms, shoulders erect, eyes clear and shining, they 
gave the impression of perfect health no less than of 
manly self-reliance and military precision. A drill 
followed at the end of which the audience was on its 
feet cheering wildly. In fact the Convention was in- 
debted to Mr. Currier for its most attractive feature— 
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the presence of his admirable band of deaf boys and 
his cadets. During the evening of the dance at the 
high-school gymnasium the band played patriotic airs 
of all nations most acceptably. 

In the Auricular Section Miss Pattie Thomason, 
Chairman, gave a valuable paper on ‘‘ Auricular Work 
in the New York Institution.” Later she conducted 
interesting demonstrations of voice culture with pupils 
from the Rhode Island School. It is a pity that every 
articulation teacher in the United States cannot have 
an opportunity to see the splendid work done in voice 
training under Mrs. Hurd’s direction at that School. 

Mr. John Dutton Wright hit straight from the 
shoulder in his paper on ‘‘The Partially Deaf Child.” 
He also recognized what has been too generally ignored 
—the pitiful existence of the deaf feeble-minded child. 
But, so far as I know, even Mr. Wright’s eloquent plea 
for this unfortunate did not stir the Convention to 
take any positive action in the matter, not even to 
“‘pass a resolution’’—the usual refuge of collective im- 
potency in all assemblies of all kinds the world over. 
That omission was a shadow; more, it was a blot. 

The paper by Dr. Harold Hays on ‘The Preserva- 
tion of Hearing in Children” contained much valuable 
advice for parents and teachers. Dr. Hays was not 
able to be present to read the paper himself, because 
he had just been called into the medical service of the 
government. 

Dr. Harris Taylor is always suggestive to thought, 
as everybody in the profession knows. The paper he 
read in the Oral Section on “A Plan for Measuring 
Improvement in Speech” had only one fault—that of 
Sam Weller’s valentine. It was too short. One felt 
like saying, ‘‘There should be more of it, Samivel.” 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn spoke interestingly of ‘‘The 
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Miiller-Walle System of Lip-Reading’”’ and extended 
to all a cordial invitation to visit her classes in Boston. 

Mr. James Fearon’s demonstration of the remarkable 
work accomplished with the deaf-blind boy, Charlie 
Crane, at the Halifax School was one of the most 
interesting features of the Convention. 

The daily work of the children of the Hartford School 
during an hour every morning kept their schoolrooms 
crowded with teachers from other schools. It re- 
flected great credit upon the Hartford teachers. 

The moving-picture exhibitions arranged by Mr. 
George Stone at the School gave a great deal of pleas- 
ure and the thanks of all are due to Mr. Stone therefor. 

The inside decorations of the main building should 
not be forgotten. They were arranged by a local firm 
and elicited much admiration. The “antique room” 
filled with furniture and mementos of the old School 
was a happy thought. 

Mrs. Wheeler, wife of the Principal of the Hartford 
School, and her mother, Mrs. Rudd, were indefatigable 
in their successful effort to make us feel at home. We 
were enjoying it all too much at the time to realize 
how great the labor and the strain on all at the School 
must be. Being human, they must have been glad to 
see the last train load of us depart. After they are 
rested we trust the memory of the great occasion may 
be as pleasant to them as it will always be to us. 


THE TWELFTH CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE DEAF 
July 3-7, 1917 
The lion and the lamb have lain down together or, 


more accurately, two formerly antagonistic lions have 
become bed-fellows. Unlike some politicians of for- 
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merly differing views, each really seemed to find the 
union congenial in fact as well as in appearance. Jay 
Cooke Howard and John Dutton Wright were in ac- 
cord in the opinion that discord as to rival methods 
of instruction of the deaf should cease. Moreover, 
that genial soul, Dr. Robert Patterson, Principal of the 
Ohio School, blessed the union and provided a beautiful 
creed for its guidance in leading the two heretofore 
rival flocks out of the thistle-strewn fields of acrimony 
where they have browsed, or tried to browse, too long. 

In some respects the Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf was even more interesting than 
that of the teachers. The introductory addresses were 
especially pleasing. State Senator C. Hemenway wel- 
comed the thousand or more delegates in behalf of the 
State of Connecticut in a graceful speech of apprecia- 
tion of the deaf as citizens of whom the nation might 
well be proud. Mr. Frank R. Wheeler was again the 
cordial, thoughtful host, bidding them “welcome home.” 
Mr. John E. Crane, impressive as the Greek philosopher 
whom he represented in the pageant, spoke for the 
celebration committee. Response was made, elo- 
quently, by Mr. George M. McClure of Kentucky. 

Reports of committees, business discussions, etc., 
seemed to be carried on in a spirit of harmony and with 
much efficiency of handling. Mr. J. W. Howson pre- 
sented a plan for the ‘‘ Reorganization of the Associa- 
tion’? which was adopted. 

The greatest day, after the opening session, was the 
French Day, if one may so term the occasion on which 
four interesting deaf visitors from France, headed by 
Mr. Henri Gaillard, Editor of the Gazette des Sourds- 
Muets, were welcomed by the Convention. The cor- 
diality with which they were rece:ved was an expres- 
sion not only of gratitude for the gift of education that 
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France bestowed upon the deaf of America a hundred 
years ago, but also of the profound admiration and 
sympathy that we all feel for the heroic France of to- 
day. 

A feature which must not be omitted in speaking 
of the Convention of the Deaf was the splendid hos- 
pitality shown by Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler and the entire 
official and teaching staff to the graduates of the 
American School who attended the Convention. The 
sight of the reunions, the joyful handclasps, the 
laughter and the tears of old graduates when meeting 
one another and when welcoming their former teach- 
ers, will never be forgotten by those fortunate enough 
to remain during the entire period. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDING OF 
THE HARTFORD SCHOOL 


July 4, 1917 


The President of the Board of Directors of the 
American School, Professor Henry A. Perkins of 
Trinity College, seemed to many of the teachers a new 
variety of the species. To very young teachers the 
word ‘‘Board”’ is rather unpleasantly awe-inspiring, as 
being the source of the veto power in the professional 
crises of election and dismissal. In most cases it is 
only when teachers are growing old and somewhat 
feeble that they find out, often to their surprise, that 
this ‘‘ Board” is not an abstraction, like Royce’s ‘‘ Ab- 
solute.” Instead, they find it only a collection of 
kindly gentlemen (directors and trustees of schools for 
the deaf, thank Heaven, are almost invariably genile- 
men) who wish to, and often do, make the teacher’s 
declining years free from financial worry. But for 
many years of school teaching the dull connotation of 
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“dignity” rules the concept of director in the mind 
of the average teacher. At Hartford, they saw a 
young, handsome man actively interested in every de- 
tail of the coming pageant, saw him “‘rehearsing”’ for 
a part therein with jests and laughter, chatted with 
him on the lawn without formal introduction, heard 
him greeted familiarly by teachers and pupils, noted 
his look of intellectual distinction, and wondered, 
some of them, when and where and from what foreign 
university Mr. Wheeler had secured this new instructor 
for the American School. They found out all about 
him in connection with the institution on the day 
of the special centennial anniversary exercises in the 
high-school auditorium. As President of the Board of 
Directors, Professor Perkins made an address unsur- 
passable in its literary finish, its admirable historical 
perspective, and its meaty content. 

The next address was by E. A. Fay, who spoke in 
behalf of the Convention of Instructors. 

Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet was represented by his son, 
Dr. Edson F. Gallaudet, in a brief speech which was 
both modest and manly. It was quiet in the hall for a 
moment or two as young Dr. Gallaudet descended the 
steps and took his seat. Every heart was sending 
across the city loving greeting and congratulations to 
the ‘‘ Master” in his library on Woodland street. 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson represented the Convention of 
the Deaf. His address was eloquent and appreciative. 
It will preserve for future reference the long list of 
deaf people who distinguished themselves in one way or 
another during the first century of the education of the 
deaf in America. 

Mr. J. H. MeFarlane’s noble poem “Faith Trium- 
phant,” thrilled the audience, alike those who heard 
and those who only saw. It was beautifully rendered in 
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signs by Miss Florence W. Lewis, a former pupil of the 
Hartford School, now a student in Gallaudet College. 

As a climax to the exercises of the morning came the 
announcement by Professor Perkins that final arrange- 
ments had been made for the transfer of the deed of a 
hundred acres of choice land in West Hartford to the 
American School for the Deaf. Tremendous ap- 
plause greeted this welcome news. In the afternoon 
an elm tree was planted on the site of the future school. 
Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, of Gallaudet College and a former 
pupil of the Hartford School, made an eloquent address. 
A large delegation was present at this pleasing exer- 
cise. Later in the day the monuments of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc were wreathed 
by flowers placed by Miss Eleanor Sherman, great- 
granddaughter of Gallaudet. Mr. Will L. Hill spoke 
with literary grace and with moving effect. 

When one comes to the pageant in the evening words 
fail—they are drowned in the color of that beautiful 
production written by a Hartford artist, Miss Hallie 
Florence Gelbart, especially for the centennial celebra- 
tion of the Hartford School and presented under her 
direction. One cannot help being glad, for Miss Gel- 
bart’s sake no less than for our own permanent pleasure, 
that the programme is preserved in so artistic a pam- 
phlet as the Souvenir booklet of the Centennial. 

The scene of the pageant was the rear lawn lying at 
the foot of the grassy slope which descends from the 
esplanade of the city reservoir above. Two rustic 
paths of stone steps made an effective adjunct to this 
outdoor theater. Seats for several hundred persons 
were provided. During the evening of the Fourth of 
July, when the pageant was shown, more than fifteen 
hundred spectators were present. The electric light- 
ing, supplemented by a friendly full moon, brought out 
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the coloring of the exquisite costumes. Still many who 
saw the dress rehearsal in full sunlight declared their 
preference for daytime as the best for any pageant. 
Others insisted that the softening effect of the arti- 
ficial lights was an advantage. But whether given by 
day or night Miss Gelbart’s production could not be 
anything but beautiful in the extreme. To the danc- 
ers and singers of Hartford who contributed their 
talent the members of both conventions were grateful. 

Space cannot here be given to a detailed description 
of the lovely scenes, but every one who writes to Mr. 
Wheeler for one of the souvenir booklets (price 25 
cents) will be well repaid. In general it may be men- 
tioned that the first half of the pageant showed the 
education of the deaf from the beginning, accompanied 
with rich scenic effects historically accurate and the 
folk dances of the different countries. The allegori- 
cal prelude of the Five Senses and the wandering away 
of Hearing was very beautiful. The second part dealt 
with the founding of the Hartford School and its sub- 
sequent history. Miss Esther Clarke as Alice Cogs- 
well, Miss Helen Wheeler as the ‘“‘sad child” who has 
lost hearing, Miss Katherine Gallaudet wearing her 
grandmother’s wedding dress as Sophia Fowler, and 
Miss Bessie L. Nixon as Columbia deserve special 
mention. The teachers, supervisors, nurses, and ma- 
trons of the School made the beautiful costumes and 
took part in the scenes. Teachers and officers of other 
schools, knowing how hard the end of the yearis 
even in normal times, will realize what this added bur- 
den meant at Hartford. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


There were other meetings of great interest during 
those memorable days at Hartford: the Alumni Asso- 
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ciation of Gallaudet College in two morning sessions, at 
one of which Dr. Gallaudet and his former students 
had the mutual pleasure of exchanging greetings, as 
Mr. Wheeler brought him to the grounds of the School 
in his automobile; the meeting and dinner, with de- 
lightful speeches, of the editors of the school papers; the 
unveiling of the Sophia Fowler Gallaudet Memorial at 
her old home near Guilford, Connecticut. Good re- 
ports of all these everits and the papers read at the 
Convention of the Deaf have been published in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal; the meeting of the Gallaudet 
Alumni will probably be reported fully in Buff and 
Blue. 

At any public memorial anniversary there are, simul- 
taneously, private ones going on below the footlights. 
Many loved ones were missed but not forgotten. They 
were with us. James Denison was there; Job Williams 
was there; Allan Bradshaw Fay, pure as Sir Galahad, 
moved quietly among us. There were women whose in- 
fluence in the profession will never pass away. There 
were deaf children and hearing children. During the 
playing of Auld Lang Syne by the Fanwood band we 
all saw them clearly and were made better by the 
vision of those ‘‘loved long since and lost awhile.” 
We were made stronger in our faith of ultimate reun- 
ion in some future city fairer even than beautiful 
Hartford—a city not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Normal Instructor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF! 


There are at the present time a number of schools 
engaged, each in its own way, in the work of training 
young men and women with the view to become 
teachers of the deaf. The course of study offered 
varies from a few months to two years and may be 
considered more or less complete according to the 
length of the period of training required for its com- 
pletion. It will not be the purpose of this paper to 
offer criticisms upon the sufficiency or lack of sufficiency 
in the training imparted by the schools nor upon the 
preparedness or unpreparedness of the young men and 
women sent out to undertake the work expected of 
them, but rather to offer some suggestions as to the 
class of young men and women who may be accepted 
for training and the nature and extent of the course 
of study that should be provided.’ 

Henry Van Dyke says if a man (or woman) has 
“clear sight, quick imagination, sound reason, and a 
right strong will” he is an educated man and “fit 
to be a teacher.”” No one will disagree with Dr. 
Van Dyke. The qualifications named by him are 
absolutely essential, but, his experience being confined 
to the hearing, we may be pardoned if we name certain 
other qualifications equally indispensable in the young 
man who sets out to become a teacher of deaf children. 
For convenience’ sake we will speak of them under two 
heads. First, Natural Qualifications, and, second, 
Acquired Advantages. 

A young man or woman seeking to become a teacher 
of the deaf should be possessed of an attractive personal 


' Read at the Twenty-first Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut, 1917. 
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appearance, a cheerful disposition, good health, and 
an active, energetic temperament. Deaf children are 
soon won over to order, discipline, and study by an 
attractive, cheerful personality while they may sit 
distrait for months in the presence of less winning 
qualities. Abounding good health, acute hearing, 
quick, observant vision, and an active, energetic 
enthusiastic spirit will always be found helpful assets 
on the road to success. The young man or woman not 
possessed of these advantages, who labors under the 
disadvantage of poor health and a markedly phleg- 
matic temperament, would better be advised not to 
undertake training. He will soon fall by the wayside. 

The candidate for training should be of good physique, 
the better to command respect and enforce discipline, 
of good judgment to enable him to avoid the many pit- 
falls that are sure to beset his way, and of a patience 
that “beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth‘all things.’”’ He should be loyal, 
discreet, frank and sincere, ambitious to excel, and 
sociably inclined. He should be blessed with a good 
memory; without it success is almost impossible. He 
should have good common sense and marked executive 
ability, and that peculiar gift, always so valuable, 
of getting on with people and accomplishing things. 
He should have regular teeth, a good natural voice, 
a nimble tongue, a well-formed mouth, and mobile lips. 
He should be quick in his movements—time is money 
in a class-room as well as in a counting-house; he should 
be industrious and a very glutton for work. Above 
all and better than all, he should have character, integ- 
rity of soul, and a strong sense of justice. His 
religious convictions should be settled and not easily 
shaken; his morals should be above reproach. 

Scott says that the best part of a man’s education 
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is what he gives himself. He spoke from experience; 
in school he was regarded as a dunce and made him- 
self the great man that he was after leaving the class- 
room and the quiz-master. 

Of acquired advantages the young man or woman 
should be possessed of a good education, it matters 
not so much how obtained. He may be a college- 
bred man, or a normal or high-school graduate, or 
privately trained. The main thing is a clean, culti- 
vated mind; that is indispensable. He should know 
books, he should be capable of forming correct judg- 
ments; he should be a thinker of sound thought, not 
given to vain, idle vaporings. 

Having acquired knowledge he must be capable of 
imparting it to the most interesting class of children 
in the world, the deaf. He should have initiative and 
self-reliance and enthusiasm. Young men and women 
who always have to wait around for some one to tell 
than what to do and how to do itt seldom get far on 
the road to success. They constitute the most of 
life’s failures: they become members ot the great 
dependent class and are usually found in the well- 
beaten paths of the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. To succeed as teachers of the deaf, young 
men must have strong faith in themselves, devotion, 
originality, and courage to achieve. This is the rule 
in other walks of life, and not less so in our profession 
as educators of deaf children. I have no patience 
with the teacher who shuts himself up like a jack- 
knife and hustles himself out of his class-room the 
moment school closes. 

The candidate should be a good penman, no scrawl- 
er, but capable of writing a good, fair hand, it matters 
not by what method. In these days of typewriting, 
penmanship and spelling are almost lost arts; both 
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should be insisted on in the candidate. He should 
be a good draftsman, quite equal to the task of drawing 
at sight all ordinary objects and illustrating in pencil 
or crayon any passing incident. The talent will be 
found of inestimable value to the future teacher. He 
should have a fair business education, and be quite 
capable of keeping all ordinary forms of accounts. He 
should be a clear, forceful writer and a good speaker, 
equal to the task of thinking on his feet in fairly well- 
rounded periods. The early workers in the profession 
were for the most part men of this type. They were 
well-educated, they were clear thinkers, cogent 
writers, and exceedingly capable men. At the begin- 
ning, they were, for the most part, untrained for the 
work, and may be said to have learned to do by doing, 
but, while the process was laborious and uneconomical, 
the final results of their labors were in most cases ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. To this day their papers upon 
most phases of the work of teaching the deaf supply 
a mine of erudite information and well repay careful 
reading and close study on the part of the student. On 
this occasion and in grateful memory of the great work 
they wrought in behalf of the education of the deaf, 
one hundred years ago, we do well to recall and may- 
hap emulate the labors of such men as Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, Jared A. Ayers, George E. Day, 
Luzerne Rae, Lewis Weld, Lucius H. Woodruff, 
Samuel Porter, Collins Stone, and William W. Turner, 
and, of a later generation, such men as Harvey P. 
Peet, John A. Jacobs, Isaac Lewis Peet, P. G. Gillett, 
Benjamin D. Pettingill, Richard Salter Storrs, G. O. 
Fay, Job Williams, and our honored and greatly 
beloved President, Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
whose crowning years of activity and influence are 
attested by this gathering. 
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We have thus far confined ourselves to a brief con- 
sideration of the natural and acquired qualifications 
which would appear to be necessary in the candidate 
seeking special training for the very special work of 
teaching the deaf; let us now proceed to a considera- 
tion of the training to be imparted, to the length of 
the course and the branches to be taught. The present 
age is pre-eminently an age of specialization. In all 
branches of human endeavor we find young men and 
young women giving themselves over to years of 
training preparatory to entering upon some chosen 
field of, work in art, in literature, in architecture, in 
mechanics, in physics, in chemistry, in agriculture, 
in medicine, in law, in higher education, in war, in 
peace, in fact in every field of human effort excepting 
in that most special of all special fields—the instruction 
of deaf children. There a period varying from three 
months to a year or two years at the outside is con- 
sidered sufficient time in which to prepare candidates 
for the very exacting work of teaching a deaf child. 
Now is this right? Should not more time be given in 
which to prepare our young men and women for our 
special work? It seems to me there can be but one 
answer to the question. Our foreign friends have set 
us an example in this highly important matter. In 
the colleges and training schools of England, France, 
and Germany very extended courses of study are 
required and searching examinations exacted before 
candidates are permitted to enter upon the work of 
teaching. 

But how much time shall be given and what branches 
shall be included in the course of study? 
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Length of the Course 


While as previously stated the length of time devoted 
to the period of training, and the studies constituting 
the course, vary greatly in our schools at the present 
time, I believe the best interests of all concerned—the 
schools, the students, and the pupils hereafter to be 
taught—demand a fuller course than any now pro- 
vided. At least three full years of nine or ten months 
each should be given. 


First Year 


The first year should be devoted to a careful 
study of the principles of education as laid down 
by the best writers and teachers; Locke, Rousseau, 
Froebel, Spencer, Dewey, Hall, James, Baldwin, 
Witmer, Arnoid, and others, together with extensive 
reading of the papers of practical class-room workers 
as found in the Annals and the Review and foreign 
periodicals. There should also be given during the 
first year considerable time to the special study of 
psychology, or laws of mental development as laid 
down by our best authorities, and a general study of 
anatomy and physiology, particularly as affecting the 
health of children, dietetics, and physical training, and 
the hygienic condition of dormitories and class-rooms. 

Time also should be given during this period to 
some considerable study of the causes of deafness, 
its amelioration, and possible prevention, to a study 
of the history of the education of the deaf from the 
earliest times to the present day, to the study of the 
various theories and methods of training now in use 
in this and other countries, and to the study of the 
legal status of the educated and uneducated deaf. 
Lectures on each topic should be given, and written 
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papers required at the hands of the students at the 
end of each term and at the end of the year. 


Second Year 


The second year of the course should be devoted 
to the study of articulation, the development of sounds, 
with special study and lectures on the anatomy and 
physiology of the ear, the eye, the brain, the nerve 
tracts, the digestive, respiratory, circulatory, and vocal 
organs and the muscles controlling them. Special 
attention with lectures should be given to sense train- 
ing, voice culture, phonetics, and musical vibration; 
to aural training with a view to the possible develop- 
ment of any latent powers of hearing possessed by the 
child; to correction of speech defects, including stam- 
mering and stuttering; to the best methods of teach- 
ing lip-reading in children and in adults and to the 
special training of the semi-deaf, a constantly growing 
class. Dactylology or manual spelling should be 
required of all students in training and a knowledge 
of the use, practice, and limitations of the gesture 
language given. A knowledge of dactylology would 
be found to relieve worthy and capable oral teachers 
of many helpless experiences that confront them on 
occasions like this. In combined-system schools 
frequent opportunity for the practice of sign-language 
communication should be afforded; in oral schools and 
in manual-alphabet schools this, of course, should be 
omitted as being foreign to the spirit and needs of 
their methods, but ample opportunity should be pro- 
vided tor the study of the subjects, so that no branch 
of knowledge as affecting the condition of the deaf 
child, or adult deaf life, may be omitted or neglected. 
I recall in connection with this thought frequent visita- 
tions and conversations with Rev. Job Turner, a 
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favored pupil and graduate of this school, during 
which he was wont to urge upon Mrs. Crouter, an 
experienced oral teacher, and myself the duty of 
teaching our children the use of the manual alphabet. 
The project met with approval, especially on the part 
of the children, and although it proved up-hill work 
for a time, they at last succeeded, without diminishing, 
so far as I have been able to discern, their general 
intelligence in the slightest degree. 


Third Year 


The third year of the course should be devoted to 
observation and practice work in the class-room under 
the direction of experienced instructors. Beginning 
with the lowest grades all phases of the work should 
be carefully and systematically studied and re-enforced 
by actual teaching, not mere looking on. Ample 
opportunity should be afforded the student to put 
into practice the principles acquired during the first 
and second years of the course. By actual trial under 
the eye of his teacher he should learn how to develop 
voice, to secure speech, to teach lip-reading, to teach 
language in all its myriad forms of expression, to teach 
numbers, geography, history, correspondence, and 
all the thousand and one other tasks that fill out the 
daily round of toil of the actual teacher. In a word, 
this should be made the student-teacher’s laboratory 
year, and he should be given every possible oppor- 
tunity to make his own the important foundation 
principles he has been studying during the first and 
second years of his course. The time will be found 
none too long in which to enable him to complete the 
mastery of his chosen profession. Time too should 
be afforded for the preparation of model lectures and 
model lessons on each subject taken up, and a well- 
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rounded course in general reading on cognate topics 
suggested and required. At no time in the course 
should the student be left to blunder and grope his 
way; he should have the guidance and assistance of 
skilful tutors at every step. 

But in addition to the training imparted in subjects 
that have direct bearing on the class-room duties 
of the future teacher, there are other topics of almost 
equal importance that should not be omitted in the 
training of young men and young women who seek 
to engage in the work of teaching deaf children. They 
are branches which too often are overlooked as being 
unworthy the attention and study of students who 
have it in mind to devote their lives to the profession 
of teaching. But I make bold to say that in the care 
and maintenance of schools and institutions main- 
tained for the purpose of instructing and training deaf 
children there is no department, no feature of work, 
that should not be included in the curriculum prepared 
and set forth for the training of those destined to 
administer their affairs; to become within their walls 
the teachers, principals, superintendents, matrons, 
stewards, supervisors, prefects, clerks, and other 
officials necessary to their successful management. 
In these days of “preparedness” young men and 
young women seeking positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility in our schools for the deaf should receive 
careful training in every variety of position. They 
should be trained to the onerous and exacting duties 
of matron, than which there is none more important 
in connection with institutional life; to the duties: 
of steward or purchasing agent, of storekeeper, of 
accountant, of supervisor or prefect, in some respects 
more far-reaching, more fraught with possibilities 
for good or evil, than that of teacher; of the duties 
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pertaining to all household and domestic cares—the 
kitchen, dining-room, dormitory, bath-room, play-room, 
reading-room; none, not one, not even the least, should 
be omitted from a complete and well-rounded course 
of training. They should be trained to conduct chapel 
and Sunday-School services, what to do and how to 
do it; how to maintain the campus, its games, its 
sports and pastimes; how to win and keep the con- 
fidence of pupils—a most important feature of our work; 
how to maintain a well-ordered gymnasium with its 
many fascinating and health-giving interests; how to 
organize and direct a troop of boy scouts, and, finally, 
the infirmary or hospital for the care of the sick—how 
it should be conducted, how managed, how provided 
for, how ventilated, how heated, how to provide first 
aid—in a word, how it may be made to fulfil its func- 
tions as an important and necessary adjunct of a 
well ordered institution. Some of these suggestions 
may seem trifling, but in these days of specialization 
the most trifling things sometimes become highly 
important. 

Take the simple matter of order and neatness in the 
class-room; how many young teachers recognize its 
importance? Or the proper preparation of simple 
lectures in chapel; how many of our young and in- 
experienced teachers come to us prepared to conduct 
such service in an interesting and instructive way? 
Or the proper ordering of a sitting-room, a dining- 
room, or a class-room for that matter; how many of 
them have the faintest idea of what should be required? 
‘I maintain that in a properly organized school all of 
these matters constitute important features of the work 
and should form important features of the normal 
course of training provided for the young men and 
women who are to come to our schools as teachers 
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and officers. Candidates should be trained as to the 
nature and extent of every branch of the service that 
will be required of them on entering professional life. 
It is not an uncommon experience for superintendents 
and principals to be called on to teach supposedly 
carefully-trained teachers how to prepare lessons in 
language, in numbers, history, geography, etc.; how 
best to conduct recitations, how to develop certain 
sounds, how best to teach lip-reading, how to care for 
a class-room, how to maintain simple discipline, and 
how to conduct’ study-hour and chapel service. 
Much of this would be obviated if it were made to 
form a serious part of the training imparted in the 
normal class. 

Then there are social and moral relations and duties 
as between pupil and pupil, and pupil and teacher, and 
teacher and principal and subordinate officers, which 
should receive their share of attention in the training 
class. In a word, anything and everything that may 
tend to promote healthful and harmonious and happy 
conditions in the school as a whole and among its 
individual members should be carefully impressed 
upon the minds of candidates preparing to take their 
places in our schools as teachers. From them, from 
their ranks, are to come those who are to have charge 
of the training and education of the constantly in- 
creasing number of deaf children in our country, and 
from among their number are to come those who in 
the future are to be called to the headship of our 
schools. The duty therefore of provid’ng proper 
training for the future teachers of our schools is a 
most mportant one. There is no duty confronting 
the profession today more important, more serious, 
more lasting in its influence. Upon this more than 
almost anything else depends the future of our Ameri- 
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can Schools for the Deaf and might it not be a glorious 
consummation of one hundred years of noble service 
if this Convention would take some official act’ on look- 
ing to the establishment of tour or five strong, well- 
equipped colleges and schools for the complete train- 
ing of young men and women for the work in addition 
to the few, very few, properly organized schools now 
maintained for the purpose? 

Such schools should be located with due regard to 
geographical limitations and to the great growth in 
population that is sure to come in the next hundred 
years of the nation’s life. There should be one in the 
New England States, one in the North Atlantic 
States, one in the South Atlantic and East Gulf States, 
one in the Southwestern and West Gulf States, one 
in the Middle Western States, one in the Northwestern 
States, and one for the Pacific and Rocky Mountain 
States. With normal schools or classes thus located, 
carefully organized, and generously maintained, the 
future education of the greatly increased deaf popula- 
tion of the country will be secure. 


A. L. E. CROUTER, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE WHY OF THE MILITARY! 


Why the military? I did not raise my boy to be a 
soldier. I prefer that he should be a sissy. I prefer 
that he should be trained to peace, never mind if he 
goes to pieces mentally, morally, and physically in 
getting the training. 

Conditions have changed and we must change with 
them. The old-time home training of obedience to 
parent, of a mental discipline produced by making 
things difficult to do, strengthened the youth of that 
generation, gave them red blood, made them able to 
cope with the struggles of life, and produced a race 
of men and women. The present-day practice is so 
entirely different. The parent is not respected, obedi- 
ence is unknown. The immature mind of the child 
must direct the procedures for the training for life. 
The cigarette has taken the place of the routine chores 
and tasks which developed and made strong. The 
cabaret has become the popular form of exercise, 
driving out all those activities which made the red 
blood—which made men. 

If it can happen that the universality of military 
training becomes the custom and practice in our and, 
we shall stop the tendency toward inefficiency, weak- 
ness, inability to show that power which every man 
and woman should show. 

For the deaf man there is an added reason. The 
educational factors developed by the systematic 
course of training in this direction are more numerous, 
more practical, and productive of better results, so 
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far as the deaf are concerned, than any system that 
has yet been developed. The mental alertness, stimu- 
lus to concentration, the development of the body, 
the absolute and perfect control of the muscles, the 
enlivening that comes from a series of movements in 
unison, the ready, prompt, and cheerful obedience to 
constituted authority, the ability to take the initiative, 
direct, and control others, would seem to compel the 
educational authorities to afford such benefits to every 
child. It makes men. It prevents degeneracy. It 
tends to promote good habits. Not a single boy of the 
school uses cigarettes or alcoholic beverages. To the 
objection that time is wasted which could be better 
employed, I would state that thirty minutes per diem 
during the open season of the year has produced not 
only perfectness in military evolutions that has called 
forth expressions of admiration from the highest 
military authorities of the state, but also has given a 
physical development unexcelled by any other method 
of gymnastic exercise. Thirty minutes wasted? I 
think not, for had not these moments been employed 
in this special line of development, they would have 
been frittered away, and the individuals would not 
have been able to attain the degree of mental alertness 
and muscular perfection which they show. No intelli- 
gent educator can fail to appreciate what these 
wasted (?) thirty minutes have done for the deaf, and 
later your attention will be invited to an exhibition 
of a single company of our cadets. I regret that you 
cannot view the entire battalion. [Here a company 
‘of the cadets of the New York Institution, led by 
their own band of deaf musicians, marched into the 
room and delighted the Convention with an admirable 
drill—E. A. F.] And having seen, you must admit 
that the physical development, the concentration power, 
the alert mentality, have been evidenced most strongly. 
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Let me quote from an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Sentinel with regard to the effect of military training 
covering a period of only six months with the high- 
school boys of Chicago: 


Chicago is making marked headway in its recently- 
adopted plan for military training of high-school boys. 
The training began less than six months ago, under the 
direction of Capt. E. Z. Steever, of the United States Army. 
The youngsters have taken to the new form of discipline 
with a degree of enthusiasm that strikes dismay to the 
hearts of the pacifists who went to the limit in appeals and 
arguments against adopting the custom. By a vote of a 
large majority the parents decided in favor of military 
training. Already it has shown such good results that 
parents are saying things like this: “My boy has been 
remodeled. He no longer is stoop-shouldered. He has 
learned the important lesson of obedience. His health has 
improved. He is making more rapid progress in other 
studies than ever before. It has given him a new start in 
life. It has made him more ambitious, more courteous, 
more manly, more of a true gentleman.” 


This Is The Why! 


ENOCH HENRY CURRIER, 
Principal of the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE 
METHODS! 


I have been teaching the English language to deaf 
children and to hearing children for more than thirty 
years. My pupils have been of all grades, from the 
little beginners to high-school and college men. They 
have been of all degrees of intelligence, from those so 
bright that they learned without appreciable effort 
on their part or their teacher’s, to those who had been 
abandoned as hopeless when they came to me. In 
their instruction, I have probably used every method 
known to the profession, besides some of my own that 
have not been made public. Yet, when people come | 
to me and ask what is the best method, or the best 
procedure in applying any particular method, I can 
only tell them Ido not know. — 

In my experiences, I have learned that there is no 
method that does not sometimes, under some con- 
ditions, and with some children, possess advantages 
over all others; and that every method is at t mes, 
and with some children, ineffective or productive of 
inferior results. The possible ways of applying a 
method are as numerous as the variations and com- 
binations of variations that may be devised by all the 
teachers who may employ it to meet the particular 
needs of each of the many pupils they are instructing. 

The best method and the best application of it is 
that which most speedily and easily accomplishes the 
work in hand at a particular moment. It is condi- 
tioned upon many things: the mentality and the 
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mood of the pupil; the character, interests, and enthu- 
siasms of the teacher; the time when, the place where, 
and the conditions under which instruction is being 
given; the age of the pupil; the stage of his advance- 
ment; the time that remains for him to complete his 
education; the number in the class and the care with 
which it is graded; the character of the preceding in- 
struction and the results therefrom; the end at which 
the teacher is aiming—whether the development of the 
language sense, the teaching of language generally, or 
of some particular element or construction in language, 
the cultivation of mental facilities necessary to the 
acquisition of language, the stimulation of the emotions. 
All these and many other things must be taken into 
account in deciding what is the best method. 

It is the young and inexperienced teacher who is 
positive about his methods. One who has been long 
in the work does not often make the mistake of saying 
of one method that it is good and of another that it is 
bad, for he has learned that none is always either the 
one or the other. He is less prone to criticise and 
more judicious in his praise of his fellow teachers and 
their methods, for he knows the many possibilities of 
misjudging both. 

You go into a class-room and find the pupils re- 
sponding readily to the method employed there. You 
enter another and see them struggling vainly to under- 
stand and apply what they are being taught. You 
judge of the one that the teacher and the method are 
good, and depart sounding their praises. The other 
you condemn in your own mind and criticise in your 
conversation or your writings. In either case, it is a 
toss-up whether you are right or wrong. 

There are tricks in all trades and ours is not an 
exception. The first class may be repeating for your 
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special benefit things that have been drilled into them 
by constant repetition. A young lady once told me 
that she always knew when visitors were expected 
from the fact that her teacher went back and reviewed 
certain lessons with which they were familiar. And 
you may have heard of the teacher who instructed her 
pupils that, when they knew the answer to a question, 
they were to raise the right hand, and if they did not 
know, the left. She could thus always call upon some 
one who answered correctly, and her visitor, seeing 
all hands elevated, believed that the whole class were 
equally proficient and well-prepared. I am not sug- 
gesting that many teachers are dishonest and that 
good work is to be looked upon with suspicion, but 
we should beware of hasty judgments based upon 
insufficient observation. 

A class may be so long confined to one line of thought 
and mode of expression that they make a good showing 
therein, yet know little of anything outside of it. It 
is not uncommon to find pupils who can write any 
number of correct sentences with the aid of the column 
method, but become hopelessly entangled when they 
discard it; and there are others who can express 
themselves fluently upon certain subjects but cannot 
put an original thought or observation into intelligible 
English. 

And, still again, the class may be composed of chil- 
dren naturally intelligent and fitted for work far in 
advance of what they are doing, so that the teacher is 
wasting her time and theirs. 

The truth of any one of these suppositions would 
make the work that seems so excellent really a failure 
and the method unsuited to the class. 

In the class that makes such a poor showing, the 
teacher may have just taken up a new line of work, and 
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the troubles the children are having may be those 
temporary ones we all know when we undertake 
something quite unfamiliar. She may be _ experi- 
menting to find a way out of some difficulty. It is a 
poor teacher who keeps always in the rut of regular 
practice and so never goes astray. Or she may be 
aiming at the development of faculties whose de- 
ficiencies are illustrated by the failure of the pupils 
to do the work required of them, which failure it elf 
demonstrates the necessity of such teaching. 

In the literature of the profession, we see much dis- 
cussion of the superiority of this or of that method. 
Usually, the writer is thinking only of a certain type 
or a few types of pupils; of particular conditions; or of 
certain aims which he considers paramount. The 
column method has lately come in for harsh condemna- 
tion. Yet, considering the importance of impressing 
upon deaf children at an early stage in their instruction 
that, to make sense, words must be employed in a 
regular order in the sentence, it would seem that all 
must recognize its value. I have used it for this pur- 
pose, and I have often found it succeed, where other 
means failed, in disentangling the constructions of 
older pupils who have been poorly taught, or who 
have not had the opportunity or made the effort to 
learn better English. The mistake that is sometimes 
made is in using this method too exclusively or con- 
tinuing it too long, so that the pupil becomes dependent 
upon it, or comes to regard the word, not the complete 
sentence, as the unit of expression. 

This is the common fault in the application of all 
methods and it has resulted in the condemnation and 
discarding of many which are very helpful when con- 
fined within limits and to their proper purpose. A 
teacher having devised or happened upon what proves 
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a good method with certain children at a certain period, 
makes of it her personal god, worshiping it at all times 
and endeavoring to convert the whole world to her 
own faith in it. 

An ancient Greek philosopher advised his daughter 
to “‘contemn all that is too much.” The teacher of 
English would do well to make this his motto, but he 
should also avoid belittling methods which, when 
applied at proper times to proper ends, are effective 
of good results. 

The “sequence method” is a good one for teaching 
orderly thinking, and for correcting the confusion that 
sometimes exists in the compositions of pupils be- 
cause they do not speak of things in their logical se- 
quence. It helps children to recall the expression of an 
action by association with what precedes and follows 
it. Where they are too general in their statements, 
it trains them to note and to speak of details. Too 
much of such teaching, however, is destructive of the 
power to generalize, and the pupil will think and speak 
always in a sequence of trival details unrelated to the 
purpose of the narrative. Instead of saying, “I 
filled the woodbox for mother,” he will tell you, 
“Mother told me she wanted some wood. I walked 
to the barn and picked up some wood. I put it on 
my arm. I walked to the house. I put the wood into 
the box in the kitchen.’”’ The method should be used 
only occasionally, should be paralleled by work re- 
quiring generalization, and, usually, should be soon 
discarded altogether. 

Teaching language through thought studies, such as 
geography, history, arithmetic, and natural history, is 
desirable and necessary. Aside from the mental 
development that comes from these studies, the most 
important gain is, to the deaf child, the language in 
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which they are written. He can, through them, learn 
much of English construction that is applicable to all 
language. They make it possible for him to under- 
stand and enjoy books of a higher order than the simple 
tales written for children. They should give to the 
expression of his thoughts flexibility and vigor. One 
of the most helpful series of lessons in English that I 
gave a rather slow class was in having them make notes 
of experiments in natural philosophy performed in 
their presence, I supplying the word or phrase when 
they were at a loss. Through the problems in arith- 
metic, | have taught with comparative ease many 
expressions that it was difficult to make clear by other 
means. 

But if the teacher of these subjects concentrates too 
much upon language, the work loses in interest and in its 
value as a mental stimulus. If he makes this his 
principal language method, the pupils will come to 
speak of little things in big words, and their style will 
be unnatural and stilted. If it is the exclusive method, 
the child will never learn to speak correctly of common 
things, and he will lack nearly all that small coin of our 
language, the colloquialisms so necessary in ordinary 
intercourse. It is the ability to tell what he does, sees, 
feels, thinks, that is most important to the deaf child, 
as to others, and his language teaching should be 
chiefly along this line. 

It is a good thing to give a short course in collo- 
quialisms for the purpose of teaching the deaf child 
that words do not always mean what: they seem to, 
or that they may have more than one meaning; but 
it is unwise to attempt much along this line. Col- 
loquialisms are awkward things to handle. You 
think you have defined and illustrated them so that 
there can be no misunderstanding. You give, as it 
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seems, every possible circumstance under which one 
may be properly used, and every instance in which 
it may not, only to have your pupils confound you by 
employing it in ways the more ridiculous because they 
conform to your instructions. I recall how a pupil 
once closed an otherwise well-written account of the 
death of a child with the statement, ‘(He spoke a good 
word for God, and then he died,” and how another 
wrote a most affecting letter on the death of a friend 
but spoiled it by concluding with, ‘‘And now he has 
gone to ioin the Heavenly swells.” Some one had 
blundered in trying to teach them these expressions. 
When the pupil has had his attention called to col- 
loquialisms and to their nature and value, he will then 
learn naturally through his reading such as are most 
necessary to him and will use them correctly. Forcing 
him to employ them when they are but partly under- 
stood is responsible for many a lingual catastrophe. 
For many years, professional and lay writers have 
hammered away at English grammar until it would 
seem there can be no teacher so poor as to do it rever- 
ence. Yet, is it not a good thing to teach children 
to observe closely the construction of a sentence, as 
they must do and can do only when they separate 
it into its elements, either by verbal analysis or by 
some one of the many devices that present to the eye 
words, phrases, and clauses in their proper relation to 
one another? This is specially helpful with deaf 
children, because they lose nearly all of the vocal 
phrasing and clausing which do so much to make 
language intelligible to those who hear. One of my 
pupils was never able, because of a defect in his mem- 
ory, to recall definitions or the processes of analysis, 
yet the effort to do so, by necessitating close observa- 
tion of the sentence construction, produced a remark- 
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able improvement in his English. Who will say that 
the teaching of grammar was time wasted with him? 

And is it not a worthy aim, while teaching language, 
also to train children to abstract observation, an- 
alysis, classification, synthesis, and other processes of 
reasoning involved in the study of grammar? The 
benefits do not always appear on the surface. They 
relate to things invisible—but it is only a superficial 
observer who will deny their existence. They are 
demonstrated in a strengthening and flexing of the 
mental fibre which adds greatly to the intellectual 
efficiency of a man or woman. Moreover, this study 
prepares the pupil to pursue with better understand- 
ing and greater success than he otherwise would, some 
of the most important subjects of the high-school and 
college courses. 

A recent article in one of the magazines deals with 
the mental states of present-day young men and women. 
It shows by carefully collected statistics that their 
interests and their occupations, aside from the work 
by which they earn their living, are trivial and non- 
intellectual. They care nothing for solid reading or 
for any of the standard works of fiction. Most of 
them, even of high-school and college graduates, do 
no reading outside of the more sensational news in the 
papers. They are not interested in politics, in the 
sciences, art, or religion. Were it not well for every 
educator to ponder how much this is due to the emas- 
culation of studies that has made such rapid progress 
during the last two decades? 

With the deaf, who are shut off from so much of the 
mental stimulus that develops naturally the faculties 
of the hearing child without effort on his part, it is 
important that every study be made the means of 
giving him not merely facts and forms of expression, 
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but also, what is more important, the intellectual de- 
velopment without which such knowledge is useless. 
Since so much of their time is given to the study of 
language, it is well that the subject be made to con- 
tribute to the growth of mentality, even if it be at 
some sacrifice of proficiency in expressing their thoughts 
in words. 

Artificial conditions and unnatural surroundings 
require artificial methods of teaching. Because they 
are shut up in a school with few opportunities for 
observation or experiences, such as translate to the 
hearing child the language used by those around him, 
they must depend upon the ingenuity, the skill, and the 
faithful work of their teachers, to acquire even a meagre 
knowledge of the English tongue. You cannot teach 
them language by merely talking to them in the school- 
room or by having them read it. You might as well 
try to teach a hearing child Greek or Latin after that 
fashion. There must be something to build upon. 
Such experiences as do come their way should be 
translated into language and this language must be 
utilized, so far as possible, to teach the meaning of 
other language. In place of the constant repetition 
that fixes the sentence in association with the thought 
in the mind of the hearing child, they must be trained 
to remember readily and permanently. The structure 
of the sentence, which the hearing child senses un- 
consciously from the phrasing and clausing in speech, 
must be made clear to them by such devices as they 
can most readily comprehend. For a long time, they 
have to watch carefully both their sentence structure 
and the vocal positions requisite to give it utterance 
and, at the same time, to arrange their thoughts in 
logical order. All these come naturally and easily 
to the hearing child, so that they are as one. The 
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teacher must by many devices make these processes 
as easy as possible to the deaf and, to succeed, he 
must know all methods and be wedded to none, must 
know each pupil and his particular needs, must know 
when and how to save time by class teaching, and 
when and how to secure precision and thoroughness 
by individual instruction. 

Young teachers attend the conventions with the 
wish to learn how to do these things. Here they may 
gain something of the spirit that makes a successful 
teacher and a few facts that will be of help to them, 
but if they are to go far or accomplish much, they must 
avail themselves of the vast stores of instruction to be 
found in the volumes of the Annals, the Volta Review, 
and the proceedings of past meetings of this and of 
other associations of teachers. They must get closer 
to their pupils than most do, make their pupils’ 
life their life, stoop down to them in order that they 
may lift them to their own level. To become a success- 
ful teacher of the deaf requires complete consecration 
and the hardest kind of work. And to be a successful 
teacher of language is the hardest thing of all until 
one becomes facile in the work through study and 
experience; then one adapts himself and his methods 
to the needs of his pupils as unconsciously and easily 
as does the experienced aviator his movements to the 
vagaries of the air currents. 

In some of our schools we find elaborate systems of 
language instruction outlined and printed, supposedly 
for the guidance of the teachers, but, I have sometimes 
thought, really for the purpose of impressing the out- 
sider. If any one of these schemes were rigidly 
followed it would undoubtedly produce remarkable 
results, but not admirable ones. You cannot get 
good work by telling a teacher that to-day he must 
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teach such a thing, to-morrow such another thing, and 
that by the end of the term he must have accomplished 
so much—have taught an exact number of nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and constructions of a stated character— 
or be found wanting. A good teacher cannot do good 
work under such conditions, and a poor teacher will 
do worse than if left to himself. 

What a school needs to assure successful instruction 
in English is a man or woman at the head of the de- 
partment of language teaching who is competent to 
lay out the general plan and to supervise its working 
through all the grades of the school. In addition to 
practical knowledge of language teaching and the 
ability to judge work as poor or good when he sees it, 
he must be broad enough to allow his teachers almost 
complete liberty, advising with them and inspiring 
them by his interest and appreciation, but never 
commanding. He must recognize that each teacher 
knows his pupils better than any one else can, and that 
the quantity and character of the work done with them 
must be based upon this knowledge. He must hold 
the teacher responsible for results, and he can properly 
do this only if he allows him freedom to choose his 
methods. Failure to accomplish what is expected 
of the teacher after a fair and sufficient trial should 
mean his dismissal. In this way, a school would 
rapidly build up a staff of really efficient teachers, 
and they would all be men and women ready to accept 
and use any method, for they would know that the 
one-method teacher cannot be a good one. 

I would close this with a few words about an experi- 
ment in language teaching that has interested me 
greatly and may be of interest to you as showing what 
can be done by natural methods in a natural environ- 
ment. 
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In the White Mountains of New Hampshire, where 
we have our home, Mrs. Davidson and I have con- 
ducted for the past three winters a small private school 
of four pupils. These, when they came to us, pre- 
sented the hardest test any method could have, as all 
of them had proved unteachable by ordinary methods 
in the usual schools. They are taught orally and by 
writing. Each has individual instruction in all sub- 
jects and is advanced as fast as seems best for him. 
They live with us as members of the family and have 
the same share in the home life, work, and conversation 
as do our own children. Out of school, they work with 
me about the place. It is a large farm with the addi- 
tion of extensive woodlands and is stocked with a 
sufficiency of farm animals for our purpose. And this 
purpose is not raising crops, but the teaching of Eng- 
lish and the development of mind and character 
through interesting occupations. We pick fruit, plant, 
cultivate, handle the stock, chop down trees, split 
wood, and do all the usual things about afarm. What- 
ever we are doing, we talk about it. When new ex- 
pressions are given and they do not recognize them, 
I write them on a pad. Of course the work suffers, 
but the child profits, and that is the only consideration. 
Action and observation are translated into language 
and language into action. There is then no doubt 
about the meaning of the sentence and it is recalled 
as a whole in connection with the remembrance of the 
action. The language work in school the following 
day is based upon what we have done. The pupils 
have in this way picked up naturally countless col- 
loquialisms which are taught with so much difficulty 
and with such poor success in the schools. They have 
acquired a large vocabulary and can express them- 
selves with facility in connection with ordinary affairs. 
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Their language contains no deaf-mutisms, and is 
very often without errors of any kind. This teaching 
and training has completely changed the character of 
some of the boys and has greatly benefited all. 

These are the conditions under which an almost 
purely natural method of teaching English can be 
used to advantage. It cannot be followed in an ordi- 
nary school, or with a class, as exclusively or with as 
good results. But it points the way in which most 
effective teaching lies. With children of normal 
mentality and character, and with physical health, 
I do not hesitate to say that by this method one could 
accomplish as much in one year as the ordinary school 
does in two. There should be more such schools for 
those who can afford them. But—a great big BUT— 
it would require, to gain the same results, that the 
teacher give his whole time to his pupils. I am usu- 
ally with them continuously from 7.30 in the morning 
until nine at night. There has been this compensation, 
however, that they have each learned considerably 
more than any one thought they could and that I 
have learned much more of my special work of lan- 
guage teaching and of the training of deaf children 
than would be possible under any other conditions. 


SAMUEL GASTON DAVIDSON, 
Director of the School of Indindual Instruction, 
Tamworth, New Hampshire. 


THE PARTIALLY DEAF CHILD! 


A SCHOOL PROBLEM 


I assume at the start that our “problem” is not 
complicated by feeble-mindedness. That is a sepa- 
rate question, and if the state has not divorced it from 
the problem of deafness so much the worse for the 
state and its helpless wards. It is a discredit and 
disgrace to the educational system. 

The term “partially deaf” is so indefinite that we 
must first establish some limiting classifications be- 
fore we can practically and constructively discuss the 
“problem.” 

I think we may safely assume that no child of approxi- 
mately normal intelligence will be sent to a special 
school for the deaf who is able to hear shouted con- 
versation at a distance of five feet. It is not often 
that we are asked to educate those who can hear shout- 
ed conversation at a distance of one foot. In my opin- 
ion, any pupil that can do that should be equipped 
with an acousticon with a cord long enough to permit 
putting the transmitter near the teacher, and be given 
a fair trial in a suitable school for hearing children. 
If this proves unsatisfactory, then the child may be 
transferred to a special school for the deaf, but should 
continue to use the acousticon under conditions that 
will enable his ears and his eyes to supplement each 
other. 

We must remember, however, that a degree of deaf- 
ness that permits an adult who formerly heard nor- 
mally to still hear shouted conversation at a distance 
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of a foot, would, in the case of a child, prevent that 
child from ever learning to speak or understand speech 
without very special attention. Yet that power of 
sound perception, though too small to enable the 
child to acquire language and speech as children 
ordinarily do, without conscious effort, is sufficient to 
make it possible to teach the child to hear and to 
develop the speech and language centers of the brain 
through the normal channel of the ear. 

If those in charge of the schools for the deaf only 
realized how much easier it is to teach language and 
speech through even very imperfect hearing than 
through the senses of sight and touch alone, and also 
realized how slight an amount of residual hearing can 
be made to serve a very useful purpose, they would 
do far more of this work. The principal difficulty 
lies in the fact that it is a work which cannot be done 
in groups of more than two or three and, therefore, 
requires attention that is almost, or quite, individual. 
Yet it is surprising how much can be accomplished in 
a very short daily period. If only ten minutes a day 
can be given up to this work of developing the brain 
centers connected with the ear, the results are worth 
while. 

But it is the school problem of doing the right thing 
by these children that we are called upon to consider 
to-day, and what would be comparatively simple if 
we had only a score of pupils to deal with becomes 
much more complicated where there are from two 
hundred to five hundred. 

Let us suppose that there are three hundred pupils 
in the school. During the past twenty-three years an 
average of thirty-five per cent of the pupils in my 
small private school have been proper subjects for this 
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auricular training. I believe it is quite possible that 
one-third of the three hundred pupils would be found 
to have enough power of sound perception to get real 
benefit from the proper kind of auricular training. 
Probably one-half of these hundred children could 
be given the necessary training in groups of two, one- 
fourth in groups of three or four, and one-fourth would 
require individual attention, at least during the first 
two or three months. To provide ten minutes a day 
for fifty pupils in groups of two would require four 
hours and ten minutes, or thirty-five minutes less than 
the ordinary teaching day of four hours and forty- 
five minutes. To provide ten minutes a day for 
twenty-five pupils in groups of three would require 
an hour and twenty minutes. And for twenty-five 
pupils to have ten minutes a day individually requires 
a teacher’s time for thirty-five minutes less than a 
full day. Two teachers, then, giving auricular train- 
ing four and three-quarters hours a day, could handle 
the necessary special work in a school of three hundred 
pupils. It would be better if the work were divided 
among four teachers, letting each give auricular train- 
ing half of the school day, as the work is rather hard 
on the teacher. These two teachers might be paid 
$600 each, with board and lodging, and I firmly believe 
the same amount of money could not be spent in any 
other way that would so greatly raise the standard of 
language and speech in the school, or do so much to 
approach the hundred pupils to the normal. 

Supposing that the two teachers were available, 
what would be the best procedure, and of what does 
the ‘‘proper auricular training” consist? Before going 
into a detailed description of exercises, I must call 
_your attention to two basic truths. 

First. In order that we may understand a language 
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when we hear it spoken, our brains require a long 
course of training. If you and I, with our normal 
hearing, were set down in a foreign country whose 
language we had never heard, we would not under- 
stand a word that was said; not because we were 
deaf, but because our brains had not been trained to 
interpret into ideas the sounds that our ears trans- 
mitted to it. Now a child may have a considerable 
ability to perceive sound, and yet not hear sufficiently 
to acquire either comprehension of the ideas associ- 
ated with the speech sounds or the ability to imitate 
those sounds. A child of seven with perfectly normal 
intellect was brought to me in January, 1916, who 
possessed so much power of sound perception that we 
were able to teach her largely through the ear, and 
yet she had lived seven years among intelligent speak- 
ing persons without acquiring a single word of speech 
or a comprehension of language. She did not even 
know that there was such a thing as language. Within 
four months, largely through auricular training, she 
was able to speak many sentences and to understand 
them when they were spoken close to her ear. Thanks 
to this power of sound perception that had served no 
purpose under the ordinary environment of a home, 
she was able to acquire more and better speech and 
language in four months than a totally deaf child 
could have acquired in ten months ormore. At the 
end of the four months she did not actually perceive 
sound any better than at the beginning, but her brain 
had been trained to associate language conceptions 
with the sounds that she had always been able to hear 
when uttered very near herear. It was an educational 
process. 

Second. The intensity with which a sound affects 
the ear varies inversely as the square of the distance 
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between the ear and the source of the sound; there- 
fore, to speak one-half as far from the child enables 
him to hear four times as well, and to speak at one- 
fourth of the distance causes him to hear sixteen 
times as well. To put it in another way, a child who 
is sixteen times as deaf as a person who can hear 
natural conversation at a distance of one foot can hear 
that conversation at a distance of three inches, or he 
can be one hundred and forty-four times as deaf and 
yet hear at a distance of one inch. Since loudness 
varies directly as the amplitude of the vibrations, if 
at the same time that the distance is reduced from 
one foot to one inch the sound is made twice as loud, 
the child may be two hundred and eighty-eight times 
as deaf and yet hear the sounds well enough to learn 
to interpret their meaning. 

This explains the fact that so many children who 
possess enough residual hearing to respond satis- 
factorily to auricular education are yet too deaf to 
have made any use of their hearing under ordinary 
conditions. The ordinary distances of the sounds of 
daily speech from the hearing organ is so great under 
normal conditions that even a comparatively slight 
impairment of hearing in a child prevents the proper 
development of the brain centers connected with the 
ear. 

The effect of the educational auricular exercises is 
usually to increase somewhat the actual power of sound 
perception, but this is not the principal value of the 
exercises. Any considerable increase in actual hear- 
ing power is unlikely, if surgical and medical efforts 
have been unavailing. The pupil soon seems to hear 
better, but careful examination will show that this 
is due to an increased ability to interpret sounds and 
an accompanying increase in attention to them, which 
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is a natural consequence of greater comprehension of 
their meaning and not to any important improvement 
in hearing power. 

The properly functioning ear receives sound vibra- 
tions and transmits those impressions to the brain. 
These impressions arriving at the brain coincidently 
with the presence of an idea in the mind, the associa- 
tion is made between the sound and the idea and that 
sound or group of sounds becomes a word. If this 
occurs often enough, a permanent record is made upon 
the brain, and we say we remember the word. 

The process must be the same with the partia'ly 
deaf child. We must get sound impressions to his 
brain at the same time we awaken in his mind the 
idea for which they stand. In order to do this we 
avail ourselves of the laws of sound as previously 
outlined. We determine by experiment how near 
our lips must be to his ear and how loudly we must 
speak in order that any sound impression may be 
conveyed to his brain. 

Then we must devise a series of exercises that will 
give the brain as nearly as possible the same training 
that it gets through the normal hearing of spoken 
words. Although in the case of the child with normal 
hearing there is no effort first to present sounds that 
are most easily discriminated, it is best to do so in 
beginning the development of the brain through the 
channel of impaired hearing. We, therefore, choose 
for our first exercises sounds that, owing to their 
dissimilarity, are more readily distinguished from each 
other. If we are dealing with little children of from 
four to eight years of age with a very small vocabulary, 
or no vocabulary at all, we begin by training them to 
distinguish between three or more sounds; such as the 
clapping of hands, ringing of a bell, a whistle and a 
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shouted 4, a police rattle, etc. The simple recognition 
of the sound is varied by having them count the num- 
ber of times the sound is made. It they are too young 
to have the numbers, they can be trained to hold up as 
many fingers as the times they hear the sound. This 
idea is sometimes hard for a little child to get, and in 
order to be sure that he knows what I am trying to 
have him do I may touch him on the shoulder, once, 
have him hold up one finger, then touch him twice and 
have him hold up two fingers, then three times, and 
repeat this in different order till he has grasped the 
connection between the number of fingers he holds 
up and the number of times he is touched. Then it is 
not hard to transfer the idea to the number of times 
he hears a sound. 

As soon as he has learned to recognize these different 
sounds, a beginning can be made with spoken sounds 
that represent words. A good way to begin this with 
a little child is to place a toy trolley car, a toy sheep, 
and a toy boat on the table before him and say the 
words, car, sheep, boat, near his ear and as loudly 
as is necessary to enable him to perceive the sounds. 
In the case of a young child, who has not yet developed 
much power of attention, it may take a week or two 
to teach him to recognize with any certainty even 
three words of widely different sound. Once having 
accomplished this, the subsequent words will be learned 
more readily. He will always be interested in his 
own name, that of his brother and sister or playfellow, 
mama, father, or mother, papa, (not papa and mama), 
arm, eye, nose, mouth, run, fly, fall, ete. “Very soon 
a beginning can be made with little sentences. Shut 
your eyes, Open the door, Shut the door, Shut the 
window, Open the window. In fact, from now on the 
process of teaching the child to hear, that is to com- 
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prehend spoken language by means of the ear, follows 
much the same course as that of teaching him to read 
the lips. Both results are obtained by brain training, 
one through the sense of sight, the other through the 
sense of hearing. 

In the cases of older pupils having more under- 
standing of language and greater power of concen- 
trated and sustained attention, the early stages of the 
process can be passed through more rapidly. But 
it must not be overlooked that this work makes a 
severe demand upon the attention of the pupils and 
that they quickly weary. Ten minutes at a time is 
enough for some weeks. If circumstances permit, 
this can later be extended to twenty, or even thirty, 
minutes, but for a long time that should be the limit 
of our demands upon our pupils for sustained attention 
to the hearing exercises. 

When a considerable hearing vocabulary has been 
acquired by the pupil, it is usually an advantage to 
supply him with an acousticon, in order to extend 
the distance at which he can hear, and also to enable 
him to use his ears and his eyes simultaneously. 
Even a very slight ability to recognize sound is a 
tremendous help in lip-reading when the brain has 
been trained to know the significance of the sounds. 

I sometimes find the acousticon of service in the 
very earliest stages, in order to get the child’s attention 
to the sounds. Once this has been accomplished, it 
has been my experience that the final results are bet- 
ter if I use only the unaided voice until a considerable 
hearing vocabulary has been built up. Then I revert to 
the instrument, as I have said, to increase the range. 

In doing this work, it must be remembered that 
many repetitions of the same words, phrases, and 
sentences are required to insure a rapid, automatic 
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response from the brain. You and I heard words 
many times before we comprehended their meaning; 
we heard them very many more times before we uttered 
them ourselves. Therefore new words and sentences 
must not be introduced too rapidly and there must be 
very many repetitions. We are dealing with a brain 
somewhat less developed and alert, by reason of its 
having received thousands upon thousands less im- 
pressions owing to the lack of normal hearing, but the 
process by which we develop this somewhat inert 
brain is the same as that by which the normally devel- 
oped brain is trained, and that is by transmitting to it 
the sound impressions that we wish associated with a 
certain idea at the moment when that idea is present 
in the mind of the pupil. 

The order of procedure is: 

First. Awaken attention to sounds. 

Second. Show that certain sounds are always 
associated with certain ideas. 

Third. Build up a hearing vocabulary; first of 
words, then of short sentences and, finally, of con- 
tinuous spoken language. 

Speak at the greatest distance from the ear and with 
the softest tone that is possible, and yet reach the 
brain. 

JOHN D. WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR TF E DEAF! 


Before I discuss my subject, let me explain just what 
physical education really is. The methods of obtain- 
ing an ideal physique have progressed so greatly in 
the last fifty years that even the name has been changed 
from gymnastics to physical culture and now to phys- 
ical education. The professors who taught in the 
gymnasiums some few years ago did so because 
they had the ability to perform certain physical exer- 
cises better than others, though they really lacked the 
necessary technical preparation. These were the 
gymnasts and physical culturists. The physical 
education of the present day is an entirely different 
matter. Its object is not exaggerated strength, but 
ability. It strives to teach the use of the body 
through the control of the mind, coérdination of these 
two, rather than the ability to do great feats of strength. 

Gymnastics were originated, as the result of military 
defeats, in Germany by Father Jahn and in Sweden 
by Per Hendrik Linug, to develop better soldiers. 
Their importance in education is but recently being 
felt in this country. West: Point recognizes their 
value to the extent of hour periods daily. The New 
York legislature passed a bill about a year ago com- 
pelling every school to teach a certain amount of 
physical education. 

Many people contend that physical education need 
not be taught, that children should exercise naturally 
in play. That view-point would be practical in the 
past ages when man lived mostly by instinct, but now 


1 Read at the Twenty-first Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
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our ultra civilization has made us live more by reason 
than instinct, and exercise is either lacking or of a 
very insufficient sort. If it is true that nature will 
lead the child to exercise properly, why is it not also 
true that nature will lead the child to study properly? 
Why not let them read anything they like? 

We all as educators are striving to teach the deaf 
child how to become a useful citizen, able to compete 
with the hearing in the problems of daily life. If 
physical education can do a share in this work it 
deserves a place in our school programme. If it 
cannot, it should be eliminated altogether. One 
of the most valuable assets any one, deaf or hearing, 
can have is a strong, well-controlled body. As the 
majority of the deaf go into manual work, they need 
physical endurance. 

Physical education is a very broad term, covering 
several branches: normal gymnastics, athletics, danc- 
ing, and play. At present there are many systems 
constantly being advertised. Some normal schools 
teach only Swedish methods; others, only German; 
and others still, new methods of their own. But the 
aim of physical education, regardless of method, should 
be work that is educational and recreational, as well 
as anatomical. 

The first and, perhaps, the most important part of 
physical education is formal gymnastics. A complete 
gymnastic lesson fulfills all the aims of physical educa- 
tion. Itis the underlying work for all other branches. 
Athletics are far better if accompanied by regular 
gymnastics. Arnold in his book on games shows how 
games are much more enjoyed if preceded by gym- 
nastics teaching the codrdination necessary for play. 
The student of dancing, who has first had gymnastics, 
advances more rapidly than the one who has had 
no work of this kind. 
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Dr. E. H. Arnold, from whose book I have quoted, 
once remarked, “If you want to study dancing, first 
study gymnastics,” and, youthlike, I thoroughly dis- 
agreed with him. Why should one waste time on the 
horse and Indian clubs and all that other work, merely 
to learn dancing? But now I acknowledge that Dr. 
Arnold was absolutely correct. The director of a 
normal school of dancing said that the four pupils 
of her school who had previously studied normal gym- 
nastics were unusually satisfactory pupils, partly due 
to the fact that they danced with their heads as well 
as their feet. This same thing is true of any work. 
The gymnastics have taught the mind to control the 
body. 

There are two special needs of the deaf that can be 
helped in the gymnasium possibly more than any 
others; namely, balance and lightness of movement. 
In practically all deaf people the sense of balance is 
much below normal, due to defects in one of the two 
centers of balance, the inner ear. When we consider 
how many times daily balance is used, we see the 
necessity of training the other center of balance, the 
cerebellum, to do the work of both. Standing, walk- 
ing, running, a sudden turn, and most of these every- 
day movements require balance. 

In the gymnasium, balance can be taught in many 
ways, one of which is the balance board. Out of over 
three hundred deaf pupils whom I have taught in 
Fanwood, during the past year, there was just one 
who could walk across a balance board the first time. 
To some it seemed an impossibility, especially to 
the pupils who had become deaf at about the age of 
eight or ten, though they did learn after a great deal 
of work, to say nothing of despair. I had some in- 
stances of marked lack of equilibrium in teaching 
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tumbling, which is an extremely hard form of balance. 
Several of the boys could obtain a beautiful head and 
hand stand, but there they would be standing on their 
head and hands, legs straight up in the air, calling, 
“Help me. I’m lost,” which was a gentle hint for me 
to aid them to discover a way in which they might 
safely come from such a position to the more usual 
one, with feet on the ground. They afterward ex- 
plained that they could not tell which way to turn. 

Another form of exercise which teaches balance is 
dancing, especially the English country and morris 
dances. These dances were originated by the peasants 
many years ago. The movements are all fundamen- 
tally correct and entirely devoid of affectation. Since 
the dancing of recent years has become superficial, 
the great teachers are striving to overcome this by 
returning to the original. 

If we teach the music first, before the dance, one of 
the great problems of making the deaf in rhythm is 
overcome. The dance music can be taught just as 
rhythm work is, with the piano. The pupils learn 
to distinguish the different music used with the differ- 
ent dances. 

Even boys like morris dances. Say dance to a boy 
and he will say, “That is for girls,’ but show him some 
good morris dancers and he takes his hat off to them 
and the art. During the past year it was decided 
that morris dancing would be very beneficial in help- 
ing to obtain some desired results, as it requires quite 
a bit of skill and a great deal of lightness, combined 
with strength. Needless to say, all persons, but. 
especially the deaf, need these qualities. We, as 
teachers, know how our pupils need to be taught to 
pick up their feet and put them down again lightly, 
instead of executing that steady shuffle and drag. 
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At first, the boys danced because the teacher re- 
quired it, and for no other reason. Talking having 
failed, we tried the better plan of showing. This 
consisted of taking ten girls and boys to see an exhibi- 
tion given by a normal school of dancing, which in- 
cluded an excellent demonstration of English dancing. 
The boys were soon convinced that dancing is a mas- 
culine as well as a feminine art. They had the idea 
so fixed in their minds that several of our number 
had great difficulty in performing any gymnastics, 
due to a soreness of the lower limbs resulting from 
excessive practice of morris dancing. 

Social dancing, which brings the boys and girls 
together, gives us a splendid opportunity to teach 
many of the refinements of life. Many points come 
up in such a class that present splendid chances to 
teach the little forms of politeness so necessary in 
every-day life. Very often a child can be reached 
through the social dancing class, when all attempts in 
the schoolroom have failed. 

Have you ever considered the place that athletics 
hold in schools as a whole? Here is a typical rule: 
“No student shall engage in athletic sports. ‘ 
or until he fulfills certain conditions.’”’ As usual, the 
physical is secondary. Yet if one thinks of the 
matter carefully, much more than physical develop- 
ment is obtained from athletics, especially from those 
of a competitive character. 

There are no class-room exercises in which the actual 
problems of later life can be so well duplicated. Cour- 
age, self-control, honesty, quick thinking, and per- 
severance can be taught and practised in the class- 
room, but how much more intensely on the athletic 
field! Athletics break the monotony of routine ex- 
ercise. What boy or girl will not do harder work for 
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a competition than merely because it is beneficial? 
Exercise of any kind without interest is like potatoes 
without salt, nourishing, perhaps, but decidedly hard 
to take. To be able to compete in play with hearing 
people shows the deaf that they can later compete in 
work. 

When the deaf pupil goes into a contest he goes to 
win, fighting even harder, perhaps, than his hearing 
opponent, due partly to his more shut-in life. In the 
intense desire to win, in the heat and excitement of 
the game, any defect of character is bound to crop 
out and can then be corrected. 

Basket-ball teams were organized in Cedar Spring, 
South Carolina. It was all new and the boys played 
like fiends, even resorting to force to gain their ends. 
One boy became so infuriated that he was told that 
one more outburst would mean being dropped from 
the team. He was not dropped. We had a battle 
with that temper, but the love of the game won and 
it was for him a victory far more valuable than any 
cup or medal. 

Fair play, good losing, sports in all senses of the 
word, are what athletics teach and they teach them 
well. Every contest is a reproduction in play of the 
problems that one meets in life and ‘t teaches their 
solutions. 

Some schools and colleges have no physical education 
department. Others have one or two periods a week 
and a few have daily periods. Students are rarely 
given credit for work done in this line, which often 
makes it seem like time wasted. 

It is acknowledged of course that health is well worth 
having, yet arithmetic, spelling, etc. are given daily 
and physical education once weekly. What is true of 
the schools generally is true of the schools for the deaf. 
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There are one hundred and fifty-seven schools for 
the deaf in the United States. Only about thirty of 
these have physical-education departments. In several 
of these schools the physical instructors are required 
to teach anything from art to farming, in addition to 
physical education. 

Would you have your special teacher of speech take 
charge of classes in agriculture? 


HANNAH LUCAS MATHEWS, 
Physical Director in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING! 


It has long been realized that there is no sharp di- 
viding line between the pure and the applied sciences, 
any more than there is between the formerly so-called 
industrial and intellectual departments. It is partly 
for this reason that the author of this paper does not 
attempt to define vocational training, and, at times, 
will mention studies or courses which are not sufficiently 
specialized to fall under a general accepted definition 
of this expression. It is believed, however, that the 
broader treatment will give a better idea of what 
Gallaudet has done and is doing along the line of 
vocational training. 

There are many colleges for those who hear; Gal- 
laudet is the only one for the deaf. It is possible for 
the average college to be quite independent in its 
decisions regarding courses of study or requirements 
for admission. Gallaudet must work in harmony 
with the schools for the deaf and, while arranging 
courses and laying down requirements, must consider 
what is being done by these schools and what it is 
possible for them to do. The preparation of stu- 
dents for entrance to Gallaudet is not the main pur- 
pose of the schools and their courses of study must, in 
large measure, be arranged to meet the needs of the 
majority of their pupils, rather than the needs of those 
who may wish to attend Gallaudet College. It is 
therefore to be seen that the special problem of Gal- 
laudet has been to provide opportunities for the gradu- 


1 Read at the Twenty-first Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut, 1917. 
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ates of these schools to obtain a higher education, and, 
at the same time, carefully to consider the necessities 
of the schools themselves in regard to the courses of 
instruction which they have found it best to adopt. 

It is believed that in the past there has been be- 
tween the schools and the College a cordial and, for the 
most part, satisfactory coéperation in so far as the 
so-called regular course of study is concerned. There 
were, however, a number of students from time to 
time who, by reason of their special qualifications, 
were inclined to devote themselves more particularly 
to certain branches of the applied sciences or arts. 
There were indeed a number of graduates who, in the 
earlier days of the College, found time, and were 
afforded the opportunity, to take up studies of a more 
practical nature, in addition to those prescribed for 
all students. This helped to give them a start along 
the lines in which they subsequently specialized 
and won for themselves prominent places among the 
educated deaf. 

It was probably largely due to the successes of 
these graduates that there arose a desire that Gal- 
laudet might offer more opportunities along technical 
or vocational lines. This desire found expression at 
the Conference of Superintendents and Principals, 
in August, 1892, when the wish was expressed that a 
Technical Department for the higher technical educa- 
tion of the deaf might be established in connection 
with Gallaudet College. A year later the Gallaudet 
Alumni made very nearly the same request and, in 
his report for 1893, President Gallaudet stated that 
the College might be able to offer special opportunities 
for work in architecture, practical chemistry, electrical 
and mechanical engineering, surveying, ornamental 
gardening, floriculture, and in the application of art 
to manufactures. 
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For various reasons no Technical Department was 
established. In his address before the Illinois Associ- 
ation of the Deaf, in 1899, Dr. A. G. Draper*® gave a 
full discussion of this subject, which need not be repeat- 
ed here. It is perhaps enough to say that it did not 
seem desirable that the College, which is engaged in 
the higher education of the deaf, should attempt to 
establish a department, which would be practically 
a school of trades, for the benefit of students not 
qualified to enter the College proper. For those who 
were able to enter the Preparatory Class it was found 
that the regular studies of the earlier years were, 
for the most part, essential, as a preliminary training, 
for those who wished to specialize along technical 
lines. 

Up to this time no change had been made in the 
requirements leading to a degree, and candidates 
for a degree who wished to take up work along voca- 
tional lines could do so only by pursuing these studies 
in addition to the regular work of the course. 

By 1900 the demand for technical studies had 
grown, and an arrangement was made by which 
properly qualified students might pursue modified 
courses, during the Junior and Senior years, which 
would lead to the degree of B.S. This permitted the 
substitution of equivalent studies in applied science 
for certain other studies in the course leading to the 
degree of B.A. Since the time referred to a number 
of students have availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity; a few have preferred to take the full B.A. 
course, with the addition of studies selected from the 
optional courses offered in science or applied art. 


2 See the Report of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1900. 
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A few years later certain changes were made in the 
regular course by which a philosophical study was 
dropped and a one-term course in elements of law was 
substituted for the Seniors, and a two-hour course 
throughout the year in business methods added for 
the Freshmen. These changes were made to meet 
a general need on the part of all the students as well 
as to give a very practical assistance to those who 
might engage in any form of business after graduation. 

To meet the demand, on the part of the women, for 
more opportunities along practical lines, a course in 
library methods and cataloguing was added and several 
of the graduates of the College have been employed 
in positions where the training thus acquired has been 
essential. 

Until a very few years ago most of the students who 
took up studies along vocational lines selected the 
fields of art, engineering, or chemistry, and the list of 
occupations of the graduates, given by President Hall, 
in a paper read at the Staunton Convention in 1914, 
will show that a large number of these students have 
found a practical application for the studies thus 
pursued. 

One of the most striking features in the programme 
of the Staunton Convention, it will be remembered, 
was the attention paid to farming as one of the best 
“bread and butter” occupations for the deaf. The 
increasing demand for more instruction in general 
agriculture, and its various special branches, had 
already been noted by the authorities of the College 
and, in the same year, the appointment of an instructor 
in farming was announced. A number of practical 
courses were offered including general agriculture, 
farm management, poultry raising, and dairying. The 
response on the part of the students to these new 
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opportunities was immediate, and a large proportion 
of the students who were allowed by the regulations 
to do so took up extra work in this field. 

There ‘s one feature of the student life at Gallaudet 
which, though it is not a part of the curriculum, may 
be mentioned parenthetically at this point. The 
number of student organizations is large, considering 
the size of the College. In the management of the 
business affairs of their athletic teams, literary and 
dramatic societies, ahd the college publication Buff 
and Blue, the students have practically a free hand. 
The experience thus gained has undoubtedly been of 
great value to many of the graduates, in a very practi- 
cal way, in their occupations after leaving college. 
It must be confessed, however, that there is not al- 
ways complete agreement between the students and 
the faculty, as to the amount of time and attention 
which should be given to these various student 
activities. 

It has for some time been felt that, in view of the 
amount of instruction which nearly all of the students 
have received in the schools in some branch of in- 
dustrial work, it was probable that more ought to be 
demanded of them in some practical line of work in 
order to supplement what they had acquired before 
entering the College. With this end in view it is 
now required that some practical work be undertaken 
in each year of the course except the last. 

The course, as now arranged, requires of all students 
a two-hour course in drawing throughout the Pre- 
paratory year. 

In the Freshman year a two-hour course in business 
methods is required during the first two terms. In 
the third term a two-hour course in plane surveying 
is required of the men and one in right-living of the 
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women. A new requirement has also just been added, 
of two hours throughout the year in mechanical draw- 
ing and designing for the men, and in color and design 
for the women. 

In the Sophomore year all students are required to 
take an extra two- or three-hour course, the men in 
agriculture and the women in library cataloguing or 
domestic art. 

In the Junior year the men are required to take a 
two-hour course in analytical chemistry, or to con- 
tinue the course in agriculture. The women are 
required to continue the course in library cataloguing 
or in domestic art elected the year before. 

In the Senior year there is no required work along 
the lines just mentioned, but it was hoped that stu- 
dents would of their own initiative continue this kind 
of work. This has proved to be the case in the major- 
ity of instances since this plan of work was adopted, 
and students have shown a desire to do extra work and 
to take every advantage of the opportunities afforded 
them, which has fully justified the inauguration of 
this modification of the course. 

It will be seen from the above that, in the course 
as now planned, the practical studies are, in the earlier 
years, rather of the nature of general preparatory 
studies, and that the student is allowed to specialize 
to a greater extent in the last two years. By becoming 
a candidate for the degree of B.S. it is possible to special- 
ize to an even greater extent. 

It is believed that the number of farmers found 
among the graduates of the College as well as of the 
schools justifies the taking up of required work in 
agriculture as early as the Sophomore year. 

It is well known that a very large number of the 
graduates of the schools for the deaf follow the trade 
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of printing, and that this trade is taught in nearly all 
such schools. It is not therefore surprising that a 
large number of the graduates of Gallaudet should 
be found engaged in this occupation. It has become 
evident that this indicates the desirability that some 
attention should be given to this line of work by the 
College. For this reason plans have been inaugurated 
for the establishment of a course in printing at Gal- 
laudet. It would be premature to make any definite 
announcements at this time, as the legislation which 
controls the project is still pending. It may, however, ' 
be stated that there is good reason to hope the College 
will soon be able to offer instruction in the various 
branches of printing, including the operation of a 
type-casting machine. 

It will be seen from the above that while there has 
been no attempt to establish a vocational school or 
department at Gallaudet, there has been recently a 
considerable addition made to the regular requirements 
of work along vocational lines. It is believed that, 
without lowering the standard of the College, it has 
been possible within recent years so to modify the 
course, by substitutions and additions, as to give 
greatly increased opportunities for students to get 
valuable experience and training along certain vo- 
cational lines, without detriment to their progress in 
their other college work. 


CHARLES R. ELY, 
Professor of Natural Science in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


3 Since this paper was written Congress has made an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of a type-casting machine and the equipment 
of a printing office. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The public schools of our country now claim no 
right to give religious instruction. The religious 
instruction of the public-school child of America 
to-day is left practically in the hands of the church 
with which his family is connected, or, if the family 
has no church affiliation, the child goes without re- 
‘ligious instruction unless by chance he drifts into some 
Sunday-school with a playmate, or is drawn there by 
some accidental influence. 

The old practice of giving definite religious instruc- 
tion in the home has long since disappeared. Few, 
if any, of us learned the catechism as our fathers and 
mothers did, in the home. They learned it there, but 
they left the work of teaching it to their children to 
the Sunday-school teacher. To-day, to an increasing 
extent, the religious instruction of the children is 
eared for by church and Sunday-school, as both in- 
tellectual and manual training are left to the public 
and private schools of town and city. 

It is most fortunate that the churches of our country 
—the churches of all faiths—have, within recent years, 
been aroused to the immense responsibility of the 
work thus left for them to do. Bible schools, as they 
are now frequently called, are organized and officered 
with something of the same care as secular schools. 
Courses of study are laid out for each grade and a 
normal class under the same general management 
provides teachers for these grades. All this has come 
to pass as one of the results of a still more radical 
change, a most noteworthy change, by which the 
Protestant C surch in most of its branches has assumed 
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to a large extent the attitude, which the Church of 
England and the Roman Catholic Church have al- 
ways held, that every child is, and by right ought to 
be, in the Church and therefore every child should be 
trained for that. The pastors’ classes of boys and 
girls being instructed for entrance into many Protest- 
ant Churches to-day correspond to the confirmation 
classes of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches. 
I wonder how many of you recall the storm of protest 
against Bushnell’s proposition “that the child is to 
grow up a Christian and never know himself as being 
otherwise.” The old teaching that the child must 
undergo some violent process of conversion by which 
he was to be transformed from a sinner into a saint 
is less and less common. Now, more and more, we are 
saying, ‘‘Our boys and girls are and always have been 
God’s children. They must never be allowed to 
doubt that or to doubt his fatherly love and care.” 
They are, as little children, to be dedicated to God by 
their parents and trained up into the work and worship 
of his church. 

The problem which confronts those who are re- 
sponsible for the religious instruction of the deaf 
child contains other elements which demand attention. 
The day-school for the deaf may or may not leave this 
work to the church or Sunday-school, but in our 
residential schools, where we have boys and girls with 
us on Sundays as on week days, this problem is cer- 
tainly one the responsibility for the solution of which 
rests on the shoulders of the teachers, as in all boarding 
schools and colleges. 

Our schools contain children from homes of all 
creeds and all religions. It is surely in each case the 
right of the parent to decide in what faith his child 
shall be trained. No school has any right to alienate 
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a child from the religious faith of his parents. Most 
of our schools contain Jewish children, while in differ- 
ent parts of the country our Christian children are 
divided in varying proportion into Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. 

Moral instruction should unquestionably be con- 
sidered a part of religious instruction and that can be 
given to all children of all creeds without in any way 
influencing them against the tenets of the faith of 
their fathers. I take it that this is the intention of 
the authorities of all our schools. The difficulty is to 
ensure that breadth of vision to the teachers who 
must be left, in large part, to administer this trust 
of moral instruction. May I illustrate? 

A young Jewish boy entered one of our schools. 
He lost his hearing at seven or eight and entered this 
special school two or three years later. Every man’s 
hand, at least the hand of every one of his street- 
gamin fellows, had been against him. He expected 
literally to fight for existence. He had also brought 
with him to the school an intense hatred of every- 
thing Christian. This soon displayed itself in violent 
form when he found a book with a picture of the Christ 
in it. At such a time a leaf might be torn out, or 
more likely the whole book suffer violence. At first 
the only point of insistance was the right of property 
ownership; the book belonged to some one else and 
he must not injure or destroy it. The next point of 
attack was far more radical. One day when he was 
looking on, but in no way participating in the dis- 
cussion, his teacher made the remark to a group of 
pupils that Jesus Christ was a Jew. Some of her 
listeners were surprised. Keeping her mind’s eye 
on the little Jewish boy, who was looking on, she 
said, ‘‘Why, yes, didn’t you know that? Jesus was a 
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Jew. All the people he preached to were Jews. He 
preached in the synagogue. He went to the temple.” 
There was a look of perplexity and astonishment on 
the little Jewish face but after that there was less 
violence toward the followers of that Jew, Jesus 
Christ. A little later, when the time seemed ripe, the 
person in charge of the Sunday afternoon service 
spoke in very simple fashion of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Christian religion. She began speaking 
of the earliest religions of the race, questioning as she 
went on. She came to the time when the idea of one 
God became dominant and asked in what religion 
that idea was first found. The prompt reply from 
older pupils, “The Jewish,’ was followed by the 
rejoinder of the teacher, ‘Yes, the best thing that any 
people could give to the religion of the world, the idea 
of the one true God, was given by the Hebrew nation. 
We have much to thank them for.” The eyes of our 
Jewish fighter had opened wider and wider. There 
was no trace of antagonism, it was all gone, it never 
returned. To the end of his school life he was given 
special Old Testament work whenever his class studied 
the life of Christ. He was always ready to take part 
in the general service, though instructed carefully 
never to repeat the Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘Your father would rather you would not,” 
was the only reason given him, but that was enough. 
He went to the synagogue every Saturday morning; 
he kept all the Jewish festivals, but he lived as a 
Christian among Christians. Had this boy been 
treated less cautiously the result might have been far 
less fortunate. After this change had been wrought 
in him, he came into school one morning, just before 
Christmas, with a carefully copied Christmas carol. 
He handed it to the teacher with the remark that per- 
haps she would like it for her class. 
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The problem of instructing Christian children, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic children together, 
ought not to be a difficult one if the Douay Bible and 
the King James are both on the chapel desk; if each 
child uses for study only that version which his Church 
approves; if in the use of the commandments some- 
times one and sometimes the other form is used. It 
is well for our Protestant children to know from whence 
came most of the prayers of their prayer-books and 
many of the hymns of their hymnals. Special cate- 
chism and Bible classes should give separate instruction 
to Protestant and Roman Catholic boys and girls 
in the special tenets of their own faith. Classes should 
prepare children for taking their first communion, 
for confirmation, while Protestant children should be 
carefully instructed in preparation for entering the 
churches to which their families belong. If each 
child attends the church designated by his parents and 
observes the sacraments as appointed by the church 
of which he has become a member, the Roman Catholic 
child is ensured attendance at mass and the Protestant 
child forms the habit of churchgoing. 

In the work of general moral instruction there seems 
less difficulty, when it is wisely planned for. Weareready 
to grant that there is much that is quite worth while 
in a general chapel service, but we do question whether 
that good is not more than compensated by the loss. 
How can it be possible to plan a service which shall 
suit primary and high-school grades? This is never 
attempted in public schools where the fuller under- 
standing of English greatly lessens the difficulty. Is 
it not a wiser plan to have each teacher give religious 
instruction to her own class each morning, with a 
separate chapel service for each department on Sun- 
day? What shall we use as the basis for the daily 
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religious teaching? No doubt hymns and quotations 
from the great authors are well, but are we not in 
danger of giving too little time to the text of our Holy 
Scriptures? Much is said of the ignorance of the 
Scriptures among our college men and women. It is 
deemed lamentable. Why less so for our boys and 
girls? There cannot be too much memorizing of the 
language of our Bible. There cannot be too great 
familiarity with the narratives of both Old and New 
Testaments. I would plead for a closer adherence 
to the Scripture text in all this work. I would plead, 
too, for the giving of forms of prayer suited to the 
growing intelligence of the child. Many hearing boys 
and girls grow up using the forms of prayer learned at 
mother’s knee. No one has offered them anything 
outside the prayers of the prayer-books. These are 
good, but other simpler forms might be a help along 
the way. Our children need all such helps. I wish 
we had a collection of prayers for boys and girls. May 
I read you one from a recent manual for Sunday- 
school worship? 


O God, our Father, we thank Thee that whatever hap- 
pens to us, whatever we do, Thou art always our Friend. 
We are glad that we can come to Thee at any time, for Thou 
art always near us. Whether we are thinking of Thee or 
not, Thou art always thinkingof us. Forgiveus, our Father, 
that we so often forget Thee. We have often been disloyal 
to what we know to be right. At such times we are indeed 
not fit to be called Thy children. Yet Thy kindness never 
fails. We never get beyond Thy love and care. 

Help us, our Father, to think often of Thee and to talk 
with Thee about all that gives us happiness or pain. Give 
us strength and wisdom for every difficulty. Help us in 
our studies to be faithful and honorable. Help us in our 
games and good times to be courteous and thoughtful for 
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others, and fair-minded. Help us in our homes to be useful 
and obedient. So may we learn to turn to Thee at all times 
and to live in constant and loving companionship with 
Thee and with all Thy children, for the sake of our Master, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


This is fairly within the child’s comprehension and 
yet sufficiently above it to offer him something to 
grow toward. Most children worship, as they read, 
beyond their full comprehension. I remember, years 
ago, reading aloud to an old lady unused to ‘printed 
prayers’ some of those beautiful outpourings of devout 
souls which the English Church has collected and 
garnered in its Book of Common Prayer. As I closed 
the book, she said, “They do make one know what 
one ought to pray for.” 

A lad about to become a member of the Congre- 
gational Church asked if there was any form of prayer 
which people used when partaking of the communion. 
It was suggested to him that he might modify the 
words of the minister in the communion service, 
making of it a prayer for himself. ‘May the Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for me, 
preserve my body and soul unto everlasting life. I 
take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
me, and feed on him in my heart by faith, with thanks- 
giving.” And,similarly, that used with the administra- 
tion of the cup. Can we not help our boys and girls 
in such ways to a fuller comprehension of the religious 
meaning of many of our services? 

Probably no two schools represented here follow 
the same plan of work for the Sunday-school hour. 
It is one of the distinct advantages of our independent 
position in this matter that each school may outline 
its own plan, covering a term of years, and may adhere 
to it. Whatever that plan is, let us use the Bible 
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itself more and more until our children will turn 
back to it as to a familiar friend. 

When all has been said, we must frankly admit 
that all religious instruction depends upon the spiritual 
vision and the daily life of the teacher. What she 
sees, she may train her children to see; the life she 
lives she may lead her pupils to live. A little boy 
making his way by his father’s side over a rough path, 
held and helped by the strong grasp of his father’s 
hand, paused and, possibly perplexed that father did 
not stumble as he did, said, ‘‘Father, does God hold 
you up by the other hand?” With a deeper meaning 
than the child could fully grasp, the father replied, 
“Yes, always.”’ Such a father, such a teacher, would, 
unconsciously, guide his child into this conception of 
the Heavenly Father’s watchful care. Dean Hodges, 
in that most inspiring book of his, ‘The Training of 
Children in Religion,” has most beautifully put this: 


Chief and central among the things which a child ought 
“to know and believe to his soul’s health” is the being and 
nature of God. For religion is human life plus God. It 
is our common round of duty and pleasure, of work and play, 
of relation to the visible and tangible world, pervaded by a 
consciousness of the presence of God, and interpreted by a 
knowledge of the will of God. It is illustrated by the sense 
of the sea in all the people of a harbor town. All the cus- 
tomary life of the place—its buying and selling, its eating 
and sleeping, its streets and houses—is pervaded by the 
presence of the sea. The smell of the salt shore is in the air, 
the sound of the surf is an undertone beneath all other 
sounds, and the sea shines at the end of the street. The 
whole of life is flavored by the sea. There is a dim conscious- 
ness of remote distances, of other shores, of the round planet, 
such as does not easily enter into the minds of those who 
live in the interior districts where the horizon is bounded 
by the hills. This indefinable fascination and uplift of the 
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sea is a parable of the divine presence. And one of the 
initial steps in the education of children is to make them 
aware of it. They are to be initiated into the great secret 
of the unseen. 

It is essential to religion that one shall be aware that the 
visible world is not the whole of the universe. In Ander- 
sen’s story of “The Ugly Duckling,” the little ducks, as 
they come out of the shell, blinking at the light, ery, ““What 
a big world it is!’’ But the mother duck says, ‘“‘Oh, children, 
the world is ever so much bigger than you can see; it ex- 
tends away beyond the parson’s garden.” Yes, the world 
extends beyond the gardens of all the parsons, even beyond 
the straight fences which enclose the gardens of the men of 
science, out into space, illimitable and inconceivable. A 
distinctive difference between the religious person and the 
irreligious person is that the religious person is aware of 
his vast environment, and in it perceives God, the Maker 
and Maintainer of all being. 

The consciousness of God, when it comes to a child in the 
normal way, comes, one might say, out of the air. It is 
breathed in, like most of the elemental facts of life. That 
is, the child finds himself in a world where the being of God 
is taken for granted as naturally as it is in the Bible. The 
fact is not rested upon any particular process of argument; 
there is no need to prove it to the child; it is a general 
possession, a heritage of the race. 


CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal of the Clarke School, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP- 
READING! 


When the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech for the Deaf held its Ninth Sum- 
mer Meeting in Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 
1912, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell spoke a few words 
about the method which I am here to represent. He 
said: ‘I am bound to confess the fact that there is a 
great deal in the lip-reading of Miss Bruhn that is 
valuable in our work; but there is one thing that 
struck me—that there is a radical difference between 
her method of looking at speech-reading or lip-reading 
and ours that may be significant. We look to posi- 
tions of the vocal organs; she looks to movements. 
There is something very significant there.”’ That was 
said five years ago. The Miiller-Walle method was 
thus viewed by one whose opinion we all value so 
highly. 

This meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf seems to me a most fitting time 
to bring before you an outline of the work that this 
school has tried to accomplish and thereby show 
whether Dr. Bell’s words, “there is a great deal in 
this lip-reading that is valuable in our work,’ have 
proved to be true. Has the “radical difference” of 
which he spoke, namely, movements of the vocal organs 
rather than positions, proved as “significant” as he 
suggested it might become? 

Statistics showing the growth of the school and the 
extent over which the method has spread may serve 


1 Read at the Twenty-first Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut, 1917. 
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to show that the Miiller-Walle method has stood 
the test and has taken a place in the field of work of 
which most of you here to-day are representatives. 

In June 1912, two schools, Mt. Airy and the Clarke 
School in Northampton, had introduced the method. 

In five years, 25 other schools have been added to 
the list, and 135 teachers connected with these schools 
have been under my personal instruction, and 41 
young women who are deaf have graduated from 
my training school in Boston. The schools are at- 
tended by children who receive their education there, 
while the home school in Boston is open to adults 
only and to normal pupils who wish the training 
course for teachers. In other words, the Miiller- 
Walle method has to-day a three-fold use: 

1. As a benefit to the adult whose deafness, whether 
slight or serious, has become a hindrance. 

2. Asa part of the education of the deaf child. 

3. As a means of earning a livelihood for the deaf 
adult who, being shut out of so many positions, wishes 
to train for a lip-reading teacher. 

Taking them in this order, let us first consider its 
benefits to the deaf adult. 

Of whom does this class of pupils consist? That 
may be answered by one word: Everybody; young 
and old, rich and poor, wise and otherwise. My 
youngest pupil was fourteen years of age and I have 
had four who were over eighty years old. The deaf 
adult does not take up the study of lip-reading as he 
does music because he has a talent, or art because he 
wishes to become acquainted with the old masters, 
or dramatics because he hopes to win laurels, but he 
wishes to regain by a substitute what has been lost; 
he is eager to get as far as possible on a level with his 
hearing associates again, and neither he nor his teacher 
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has more than a vague idea of his ability as a student 
in this art. So, besides being equipped with a good 
method, the teacher must also make it her task to 
study how to present it according to the particular 
ability of the individual. One student may excel 
another because he has keener eyesight, another be- 
cause he has greater power of concentration; one stu- 
dent may have both of these qualities, another may 
lack both of them. In short, we must study to bring 
out in each individual the qualities that go to make 
up the best lip-reader which (to quote one of my 
pupils) are: The eye of a huntsman, the insight of an 
artist, the rhythm of a musician, the concentration of 
thought of a scientist, the ruthlessness of purpose of a 
financier, the vision of a mind-reader, and the ability 
of the little boy who always ‘“‘guessed right the very 
first time.” 

At first thought, the apparent absence of these 
qualities may appear a rather discouraging proposition, 
for is it not a fact that very few people possess them? 
But is it really the absence of these qualities or the 
absence of the development that the teacher may be 
facing? Iam sure it is the latter. Is it not so among 
the hearing as well as the deaf? The late Professor 
Miinsterberg of Harvard has put before the public 
a number of tests which verify my statement. Per- 
haps some of you have seen his motion pictures which 
he used as tests. My attention was called to them by 
one of my friends. The audience, she said, was in- 
formed that the motion picture was to test the power 
of observation. Something was missing in the pic- 
ture. What wasit? An automobile is seen approach- 
ing from a distance in broad daylight down the road. 
My friend, as she said, ‘could not see anything miss- 
ing’ until the automobile stopped, the chauffeur 
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got out, and put in its place the large left-hand head- 
light which had been removed. Of course, every one 
exclaimed, “Is it possible that I didn’t notice that 
that big thing was missing?” Frequent tests of this 
kind would soon show, however, that it was not the 
lack of the power of observation, but rather the lack 
of its development. And so it is with many of the 
qualities that go to make up a good lip-reader. They 
lie dormant and need only be awakened and developed. 
This, then, is the first task of the lip-reading teacher, 
followed closely by one of no less importance—the 
successful teaching of the method. 

The Miiller-Walle course given to the hard-of- 
hearing adult consists of a series of simple, carefully 
graded lessons, presented to the student in the order 
of their difficulty and covering the ground of sound 
combinations as thoroughly as possible. Those of 
you who are familiar with the method know that it is 
in the study of the ever-varying combinations of sounds 
that we lay the most stress, and, moreover, not in the 
form of words but in syllables. Movements of the 
vocal organs, the passing from one sound to another, 
producing the so-called inter-movements—this is the 
basis of the Miiller-Walle method. 

I wish to emphasize particularly to-day the value 
of this syllable practice. 

Beginning with the five vowels 4, 6, 66, 4, and é, we 
show the movement of each. 


i, downward movement of the jaw. 

6, forward movement of the lips. 

6, more forward movement of the lips. 
i, backward movement of the lips. 

é, more backward movement of the lips. 


These vowels are then practised in groups of two 
or three. Example: 4 6; 66 4; 66 6; a; a; 4; 
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0 00;60 4 4; 4 & 6; & 00; 0 00 4; 6; 4 G, 
etc. 

Next we place consonants before these vowels. 
Taking in the first lesson f, s, m, th, sh, and w, we form 
syllables, as fi, f6, fa, sha, sh6, thd, tha, wa, ete. 

The vowel movement is the principal movement 
of the whole syllable. The consonants, especially 
those that precede the vowel, take more or less the 
direction of the vowel that follows them and therefore 
are subject to many changes. The letter “f,”’ for 
example, pronounced alone shows a backward move- 
ment of the lower lip. The upper lip remains station- 
ary. But in “f’” before a vowel, as in f6, [66, both 
lips move in the direction of the 6 and 66, in order to 
give the necessary inter-movement and to pronounce 
the vowel without pausing. The same is true in 
fa and féé; the lips mmediately take the direction of 
the vowel, in this case a backward movement. Now 
in order to learn to distinguish the manifold changes 
which consonants in connection with the different 
vowels undergo, they must be practised in every 
possible combination. Syllables are given in groups 
of twoormore. They should be given with the fluency 
of rapid speech. The teacher must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the order. No one realizes until 
he tries it the difficulty of thinking quickly and giving 
syllables smoothly. If the teacher hesitates, she mis- 
leads the pupil by giving incorrect movements. If 
the pupil has difficulty in recognizing the movements, 
they may be given more slowly at first, but should 
always be repeated with increased speed. 

The following is a syllable drill from the first lesson: 


si fa ma shod 
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si mi She may show me the way. 
Ma sa 
sé 
so 


In each subsequent lesson one or more sounds are 
taught and these are always practised with the syl- 
lables previously learned. By placing the new move- 
ment with the familiar ones the visible characteristic 
is more plainly brought out. 

In the fourth lesson the vowel 4 is taught. Here 
we have a downward movement of the jaw, and at the 
same time there is a slight forward movement of the 
lips. We have had the downward movement for 4 
and the forward movement for 6. Therefore the 
mere definition of the movement for 4 means little 
to the pupil. The point is to show wherein the dif- 
fence lies. Compare fi f4; mai m4; si s4, and note 
that there is not so much downward movement for 
4 as for 4. Then compare f6 f4, sd s4, md ma, and 
note that the lips do not move so far forward for 4 
as for 6. 4 lies between i and 6. In the sixth lesson 
we practise r before a vowel. The movement is 
explained to the pupil and is then practised in syl- 
lables thus: 


ho, rod we ma ro 
ri “ “ ra 
mai we ra 
roo “ S00 
“ ma rod “si 
we ma si 
sé mé ré ré séé 


she si me ro We may receive them 
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Notice that syllable drills are more practical in 
learning lip-reading than memorizing rules. For 
the lip-reader it is not so much a question of actual 
knowledge, as skill and ability in reorganizing the 
movements rapidly. This ability can only be attained 
by systematic practice. 

Why are syllables better than words? Simply 
this: When does the hard-of-hearing adult have to 
read words uttered alone? Very rarely, except in 
answer to questions and then usually the form of the 
question will guide him. Words studied alone are 
useless. If man, pan, ban, band, pant, mad, bad, and 
pat, spoken alone, are produced by identically the 
same movements, why is it not better to have the 
student, for the time being, consider them only as 
syllables and concentrate his thoughts on the move- 
ments, which, as soon as they are mastered, are put 
in combination with other syllables and form complete 
thoughts which we call sentences? 

Those of you who are familiar with my text-book 
know that easy sentence practice is commenced in the 
very first lesson. There are two reasons for this. 
The first is that I believe the student should at once 
put his newly acquired knowledge to practical use, 
just as a child who has been taught a new punctuation 
mark must be shown how to use it by as many il- 
lustrations as possible. So the new consonant or 
syllable must be shown in short sentences in order that 
the eye may become trained to watch for it in different, 
combinations. Of course, in giving these sentences 
so early in the course, they will contain many sounds 
that have not been taught, but that brings us to the 
second reason why I have put them in my text-book 
in the first lesson. Sentences must not be taught as a 
series of individual movements but as a whole or com- 
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plete thought. The lip-reader who thinks he must 
distinguish every individual movement in a spoken 
sentence will never be as successful as the one who 
combines quickly and unconsciously the visible char- 
acteristics with the thought that the speaker wishes 
to convey. The new consonant or syllable that has 
just been taught must, of course, be emphasized, or 
at least it must not be crowded in among more im- 
portant words so that the attention of the student is 
distracted from it. In lesson six then, where “r’ 
before a vowel is taught, such words as read, write, 
row, raise, and roam should be used. A part of the 
time devoted to sentence practice must be given to 
verb practice or drills in which the verb receives the 
most attention. Take the verb read, and practice 
in this way: 

Read it over. 

Read it well. 

Read it to yourself. 

Read it out loud. 

Read between the lines. 

I will read it to you. 

Read it over and tell me if it is right. 

But the student must not be kept too long on sen- 
tences. He wishes to learn to understand a conversa- 
tion. The Miller-Walle method has, for the step 
immediately preceding the informal conversation les- 
son, its so-called story development exercise which is 
both enjoyable and instructive. There are twenty- 
seven such story exercises in my text-book. The 
story itself can be told in a very few words and it 
would be very dull to listen to it over and over again 
when the point is known to the listener. The “story 
development” has a great deal of repetition, but the 
student is kept in anticipation of the climax and so 
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does not lose his interest in the story. These stories 
suggest good topics for informal conversation—travel, 
sports, familiar quotations, quaint sayings of children, 
etc.—and the material thus obtained may be used or 
advanced class work. The gathering of an abundance 
of the right material to be kept on hand for the pupils 
under private instruction or in class has, no doubt, 
often been somewhat of a task to those of you who 
have given these courses to adults. 

Knowing from experience what a variety of material 
is necessary to fill the demand, I published this game 
last year. It is entitled “Work and Play,” which 
suggests that it may be used as work in the teaching 
or reviewing of lessons, or it may be placed in the 
hands of a group of advanced students as a game. 
Although four games are suggested in the directions, 
much is left to the ingenuity of the pupil to plan out 
new ways of playing. 

Now we come to the second use of the Miiller-Walle 
method—as a part of the education of the deaf child. 
How much of the instruction given to the adult can 
be adapted to the child? My visits to the various 
institutions for the deaf at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
the Clarke School in Northampton, and the Alabama 
School, have convinced me that this method may be 
used to great advantage by teachers in the upper 
grades of these schools. 

The progress in the teaching of speech to the deaf 
child has been so remarkable that in many cases he 
is now on a level with his hearing companions. He 
can converse with them, attend lectures, and join 
classes in nearly every branch of learning. Why, then, 
should not a method like the Miller-Walle method 
for the adult deaf be used in the schools? When the 
deaf child has reached a certain point in his school 
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career, the exercises, drills, and stories in my text- 
book will be useful, and the syllable practice will aid 
in training his eye to accurate observation. 

I consider it one of the greatest compliments I can 
pay to those who teach in these institutions that I 
have been able to take some of their pupils who have 
“outgrown” their schools and put them right into 
my advanced classes, and they have certainly done 
themselves and their teachers great credit. One of 
these pupils took my normal training course and is 
teaching. Think of what it means! A young person 
who has never heard the human voice in his life con- 
versing with ease with the deaf adults who perhaps 
have only very recently lost their hearing. No won- 
der the word ‘‘deaf-mute” is no longer used! 

In the institutions in which my method has been 
introduced, I have personally conducted the classes 
for the instruction of the teachers at the respective 
schools. In this way all the teachers who desire may 
attend and get what may be best adapted to the needs 
of their grades. 

The third and final use of the Miiller-Walle method 
is, as has been said, a means of earning a livelihood 
for the deaf.adult who, being shut out of so many 
positions, wishes to train to become a lip-reading 
teacher. In regard to this, I am able to speak of my 
personal experience, for it was not until I had taught 
German and French for a number of years that I 
became deaf and found myself face to face with the 
problem, ‘“‘What shall I do now?” Only those who 
have found themselves in this position can realize 
what it means and as an encouragement to those I 
will say a few words about this field of work. 

The Miiller-Walle normal training course is offered, 
of course, to the hearing adult as well as the hard-of- 
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hearing. That the former can prepare in a much 
shorter time than the latter is self-evident. The 
length of time required for the hearing teacher may 
vary greatly, depending naturally upon his experience 
and adaptability. If he has been a teacher of the 
deaf and only wishes to add the Miiller-Walle method 
to his training, he can master it in a few weeks. My 
summer training courses are for experienced teachers 
who, having been graduated from some normal school, 
have a knowledge of the principles of education, logic, 
and psychology, and can cover the ground in two 
weeks’ daily instruction from 9 to 11.30. 

For the hearing adult who has never taught or pre- 
pared to teach, a longer course is much inore advis- 
able. He should have the experience of class-room 
training. His training should be the same as that of 
the deaf adult, but, of course, he will take less time, 
since he need not learn to read the lips himself. 

These training courses at my school in Boston are 
given during the entire school term from October to 
June and the student may apply at any time and 
begin training at once, advancing as rapidly as he is 
able. He receives individual instruction and then 
devotes as much time as possible to practical experi- 
ence in the class-room. The deaf pupil also receives 
instruction in advanced work in lip-reading and spends 
the entire morning at the school. A list of my deaf 
graduates who have opened schools in other cities 
may be found in any number of the Volta Review. 

The reasons why I have chosen to arrange my normal 
courses in this way, rather than to set a definite date 
for the opening, are, first, because I feel that every 
student should be entitled to my personal supervision, 
which would be impossible in large numbers, and, 
second, because most of my pupils come from a dis- 
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tance and must adjust their coming to conditions at 
home. And a third reason is this. Students come 
in touch with others in all stages of advancement; the 
beginner meets the graduate, the graduate may lend 
a hand to the beginner. 

This summer a new line of work has been added to 
our school. I refer to the work of teaching the deaf 
soldiers who are to learn lip-reading in connection with 
other so-called “reconstruction work” which is being 
planned by several leading physicians of Boston. A 
hospital is being erected, and I have started the training 
of teachers who have volunteered their services. The 
idea of this work originated with Miss Louise Brooks, 
Director of the Industrial Union forthe Deaf in Boston. 

We have tried to make the motto of our school the 
well known words of Edward Everett Hale: ‘Look 
forward and not backward. Look upward and not 
downward. Lend a hand.” 

In thanking you all for your kind attention, I wish 
to extend to every one a hearty invitation to visit my 
school in Boston, where visitors are always welcome. 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, 
Principal of the Miiller-Walle School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


CHARLIE CRANE 


{An interesting feature of the Hartford Convention was 
a demonstration by Mr. Fearon, Principal of the Halifax 
School, of the attainments of Charlie Crane, a deaf-blind 
pupil, who in a few months’ instruction by the natural 
method has acquired a larger vocabulary, a freer use of 
colloquial language, and better speech than is usual in deaf 
children. Mr. Fearon prefaced the demonstration by the 
following history of the case.—E. A. F.] 


Charles Allen Crane was born in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, on April 10, 1906. When he was nine 
months old he lost both sight and hearing through 
spinal meningitis. He was admitted to the School 
for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia, on May 10, 1916, 
when he was a little over ten years of age. He is 
one of a family of eight, four boys and four girls, and 
his parents are healthy, intelligent, and well-educated 
people. The first official notice I had of the boy was 
through Dr. Alexander Robinson, Superintendent of 
Education for British Columbia, who wrote to ask on 
what terms he might be admitted to this school, and 
gave me at the same time the address of his parents. 
A copy of our annual report, on the back of which was 
the manual alphabet, was sent to the parents, and Mrs. 
Crane immediately taught herself to spell on the fingers, 
and when Charlie arrived here we found that he had 
learned the names of many objects but had, strictly 
speaking, no language. 

Charlie is a bright, handsome boy, big and strong 
for his age and full of vitality. He has a keen sense 
of humor, is most inquisitive, and as happy as the 
day is long. If he suspects you are fooling him, up 
like a flash goes his hand to your throat to find out 
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whether or not you are laughing. At this time he 
has been in school nine months, and it is safe to say 
that he has a larger vocabulary than the average deaf 
child after five years’ instruction. He has a most 
retentive memory, and seldom requires a word, no 
matter how uncommon, to be spelled to him a second 
time. Two or three months ago, as a memory test, 
I spelled on his fingers twice the French sentence, 
containing for him at least a most unusual order and 
combination of letters, ‘Qu’est-ce que c’est que cela?” 
He repeated the sentence correctly then and again 
several days afterward. He had been about five weeks 
here when the school closed for the summer, and one 
day in the holidays his teacher was surprised to see 
him spelling to himself the names of pupils. She 
watched him carefully and found that he only omitted 
seven out of the ninety-seven pupils in attendance. 
Geography, if I may so call it, has a fascination for 
him, and he seems to be endeavoring to make a world 
for himself by finding out from all who come in touch 
with him the names of countries and what the people 
are called who inhabit them. He has wormed out the 
names of numbers of streets in London, Paris, New 
York, Washington, Vancouver, and other cities. The 
other day he asked his teacher the names of the streets 
in heaven and she, being an ordinary mundane person 
like ourselves, confessed she did not know, which 
caused her to fall far in his estimation. Her account 
of the daily routine duties of an angel and of the com- 
position of the sun was equally unsatisfactory to him. 
It is difficult to approximate this boy’s present 
attainments, as every one in the school, teachers, 
pupils, and other officers, has contributed more or 
less to his instruction. The natural method has 
been followed, and the teachers have been asked to 
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try to forget that he is deaf and blind and to spell into 
his hands as far as possible what they or the mother 
would address to his ear were he a normal child. In 
this natural manner he must have acquired in the nine 
months he has been here a vocabulary of at least two 
thousand words, as well as endless question forms, 
which he thoroughly understands and uses. He has 
learned all the sounds and their combinations, with the 
exception of je, which he pronounces yet as dz. His 
voice is pleasant, and the sounds b, d, g, l, r, s, and 2, 
so difficult to the ordinary deaf child, are very pure 
and distinct. Though writing slowly, he writes very 
correctly on both the typewriter and braille slate. 
One morning he came into the office and spelled, “I 
want to telephone Mrs. B.,”’ who is one of his friends 
in the city. I thought at first he wished me to tele- 
phone for him, but no, he wished to telephone for 
himself. I called up Mrs. B. and Charlie, in a clear, 
distinct voice, said, ‘‘Please come to see me.”’ Each 
word was perfectly intelligible to her. I, of course, 
took her reply, which was an invitation for him to 
visit her. On getting the message, he insisted on 
telephoning an acceptance, and of his own initiative 
he said slowly but most distinctly, “I will go to see you 
to-morrow afternoon.””’ He has accomplished all 
this in the short space of nine months by the sense of 
touch alone, a sense which I think is not being used 
nearly as much as it might be in the oral instruction of 
the deaf. 

From my observation of this boy, as well as of Jean 
Veinot, another pupil in the Halifax School who is 
similarly afflicted, it would seem that, as far as the 
acquisition, comprehension, and use of language are 
concerned, it is an advantage for a deaf child to be 
also blind. It is the ideal condition for cutting out 
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signs and for compelling the child to depend entirely 
on verbal language. The marvelous progress that 
this boy and girl have made by the natural method 
and the pleasure it has been to them, serve to convince 
me more strongly than ever that the teaching of 
language for the sake of language has been the bane 
of the education of the deaf child, and too often of the 
hearing. Many teachers seem to think they must 
teach language first in order that by its means the 
child may acquire information later. The food of the 
brain is not language, but ideas, and new, interesting 
ideas, suitable to the child’s age and experience. 
Language must be taught from the first in living 
association with these if the mental development of 
the child is to be normal and natural. Give a child 
nuts with good, sweet kernels, and he will go on crack- 
ing them unceasingly; but give him empty shells and 
see how soon he will tire. Such is language unassoci- 
ated with new and interesting information. Our 
children are crying for bread and we are giving them 
stones. How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
must seem to our little deaf children this daily grind 
of the language factory. 

One beautiful summer morning fifteen years ago I 
was walking round the grounds of our school with 
Helen Keller, when she suddenly remarked that there 
was soon going to be a change in the weather. There 
was nothing to indicate to my eye or untrained sense 
of touch anything but a continuation of the glorious 
weather we had been having; but before the afternoon 
was over the change had come. I asked her how she 
knew, and she said she felt it, adding that the sense of 
touch was by far the most important sense we had, and 
that the possibility of its development was incalcu- 
lable. I have found out since in dealing with deaf- 
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blind children that this is undoubtedly true. Touch 
is, in certain respects, far more accurate and delicate 
than sight or hearing, and speech is far more tangible 
than visible. If the speech of the average deaf child 
is ever to approach the normal, it will not be brought 
about through inherited speech tendencies or sight 
alone, but largely by the development and use of these 
marvelous touch sensations. If Charlie Crane had 
been brought under instruction here five or six years 
earlier, I feel sure his speech would have been far 
nearer the normal than that of any totally deaf child 
in our school; and is it not possible that if Helen Keller 
had been taught from the first by speech and speech- 
reading alone her wonderful attainments would not 
have been less than they are? This is largely a the- 
oretical idea, but it is expressed to call more attention 
to the marvelous possibilities of the sense of touch, 
and in the hope that its further development and use 
may be instrumental in improving the speech of the 
deaf child. 
JAMES FEARON, 
Principal of the Halifax School, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AT HARTFORD! 


It is appropriate that the Convention should join 
with the other friends of the Hartford School in con- 
gratulations on this its great anniversary, not only 
because we have been its happy guests during the past 
week, but also because the connection between the 
School and the Convention has always been an inti- 
mate one. It was a Hartford teacher, Luzerne Rae, 
who in 1849 first suggested that a Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf should be organized,? 
and when, in the following year, the first meeting of the 
Convention was held in New York, nearly a fourth of 
the teachers present were from the Hartford School. 
At this meeting the publication of the American 
Annals of the Deaf, which had been begun two years 
before by the Hartford teachers, was undertaken by 
the Convention and a Hartford teacher was elected 
editor. 

The second meeting of the Convention was held at 
the Hartford School in 1851. This meeting was 
saddened for its members by the absence from its 
sessions of the revered and beloved founder of the work 
in which they were engaged. He was living in Hart- 
ford at the time and the reason of his absence was given 
by William W. Turner, then a teacher in the Hartford 
School, afterwards its principal, in these words, which 
for us to-day have a sad suggestiveness: 


1 An Address, in behalf of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, at the Centennial of the American School for the Deaf. 
at Hartford, Connecticut, July 4, 1917. 

2 Annals, ii, 138. 
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Our father, our teacher, our guide, lies low and helpless 
upon the bed of sickness, it may be upon the bed of death. 
If his work is done, it has been well done; and the name of 
Gallaudet will stand conspicuous and high upon the roll 
of fame among the names of those who have been public 
benefactors and friends of suffering humanity.* 


Dr. Gallaudet from his sick-bed sent the Convention 
this message: 

‘ Look to God for his wisdom and grace, and 
may it be richly imparted to you. . . «4 


This was his farewell message to the world; a few 
days later he said to a daughter who sat beside his 
bed: “I am feeling better; I think I will go to sleep.” 
In that last sleep his gentle spirit took its flight.® 
Absit omen. 

At the fourth meeting of the Convention held at 
Staunton, Virginia, sixty-one years ago, a young 
teacher of the Hartford School, Edward M. Gallaudet, 
was elected one of the secretaries. He was the 
youngest member of the Convention and has long been 
its only survivor. 

In all the meetings of the Convention, from the 
first to the last, the Hartford School has taken an 
honorable and active part. Twice it has been the 
host of the Convention. Three times out of the 
twenty-one in which the Convention has voted for 
officers it has shown its appreciation of this school by 
electing its representatives to the office of President’?— 
ten times out of the twenty-one, if we count Dr. E. M. 


3 Proceedings of the Second Convention, p. 28. 

‘Thid., p. 97. 

> “Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet,’’ by Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, Hartford, 1888, p. 320. 

6 Proceedings of the Fourth Convention, p. 230. 

7 Proceedings of the Second, Seventh, and Eighth Conventions. 
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Gallaudet as a representative of the Hartford School, 
as he was in his young manhood and is now in his 
honored old age, though we in Washington claim him 
for the intervening period; for he was elected President 
of the Convention twenty-two years ago and has been 
re-elected at every subsequent meeting down to the 
last.*. 


The choice of the Fourth of July as the day of this 
celebration was a happy one. As we join with our 
hundred and ten million compatriots in commemor- 
ating the birthday of American independence, we who 
are gathered here commemorate also the hundredth 
birthday of the independence of the deaf people of 
America. Their education has emancipated them 
from a bondage more grievous than that against which 
our forefathers rose in revolution—the bondage of 
ignorance and abject dependence. In the Hartford 
School and the 156 other schools that have sprung 
from it, directly or indirectly, during the century of 
its existence, more than 79,000 deaf persons’ have 
received, to a greater or less extent, the benefits of 
an education which enables them to assume, in the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, “the sepa- 
rate and equal station to which the laws of nature, and 
of nature’s God, entitle them” and have been placed 
in a position where they can enjoy on equal terms with 
their hearing brothers the “inalienable rights” of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;” can under- 
stand something of the world in which they live; can 
know and defend their rights, know and respect the 
rights of others; can become self-respecting, wealth- 


8 Proceedings of the Fourteenth Convention and all subsequent 
meetings of the Convention. 
9 Annals, Ixii, 65. 
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producing citizens; can feel the moral obligation that 
religion imposes and rejoice in the immortal hope 
that it offers. Individual liberty, economic independ- 
ence, intellectual and spiritual freedom! well may we 
record the date of this celebration as the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, of the 
independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-first, of the independence of 
the deaf citizens of America the one hundredth. 


I referred a moment ago to religious education as 
one of the benefits conferred upon the deaf. In the 
minds of the founders of the Hartford School, as in that 
of the Abbe de |’Epée half a century earlier, this was 
the benefit of paramount value, though the importance 
of other subjects was also recognized. ‘Oh! Almighty 
God,” wrote Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in his private 
diary, ““. . . . Thou knowest my desire is to be 
devoted to thy service and to be made the instrument 
of training up the deaf and dumb for heaven.’’!® 
When the first building of the School was completed, 
it was set apart in a solemn service of dedication 
as a sanctuary for the worship of God." In the first 
annual report the hope is expressed that ‘‘many of 
these immortal souls may. . . . be brought toa 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and finally 
be found among the redeemed of the Lord.’’* And 
the third annual report explicitly declares: ‘The 
original design of this Institution was to make it the 
gate to heaven for those poor lambs of the flock who 
have hitherto been wandering in the paths of ignorance, 
like sheep without a shepherd.’’* 


10 p. 121. 

1! Annals. i, 99. 

2 Report of the Connecticut Asylum, exhibited Ist June, 1817, p. 5. 
18 Third Report of the Connecticut Asylum, p. 4. 
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Similar evidence of the preponderance of the reli- 
gious motive appears through all the early decades of 
the School, not only in the reports themselves, but 
also in the compositions of the pupils appended there- 
to. We find an interesting illustration of it in the 
correspondence between Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
and Alice Cogswell, his first pupil. Dr. Gallaudet 
writes to Alice in 1816: 


My DEAR ALICE: 

; Do you remember how I tried to make you 
underetensi why Christ died? I hope you do not forget 
to pray to God every morning and evening. 


The tender conscience of Alice, who was then a 
child of eleven, and whose education, as you will per- 
ceive from her language, was in the elementary stage, 
was probably more disturbed by this appeal than her 
teacher had anticipated. She replies: 


My DEAR SIR: 

I am very much afraid God think me very wicked and 

bad heart. . . . I wish good heart, so very want; not, 
I am feeling bad, very sorry. . . . I prayed morning 
and evening not. I very many forgot. I am very bad. 
I am weeping very many, feeling bad, very sorry. 
I think so very wicked. [The idea occurs to her that her 
wickedness may have been the cause of her deafness.] God 
made me Deaf and Dumb. Perhaps me very bad I hear 
not. [She even fears further chastisement may be needed.] 
Me Perhaps blind and Deaf and Dumb I hope not. ; 
{Here her sense of humor comes to her relief; she reflects 
that at the age when she became deaf her wickedness could 
not have been so very great after all.|] God made me 
Deaf and Dumb I was a little child 2 year old Spotted 
Fever. God make so Deaf and Dumb. 


4 Annals, \viii, 229. 
15 Thid., lviii, 233. 
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Alice’s next letter, written later in the same year, 
shows a return to what we should regard as a more 
normal state of mind for a child of her age and, I 
believe, more in accord with the religious spirit of her 
teacher; for, as Miss Porter remarked in the last num- 
ber of the Annals, ‘“‘We have dwelt too much upon Dr. 
Gallaudet’s piety without coupling with it the ad- 
jective which best describes it—cheerful.’”’ The letter 
begins intimately, perhaps playfully, “My dear 
Thomas,” and is cheerful throughout. One of its 
items indicates that little Alice had an observant eye; 
also that human nature was the same a hundred years 
ago that it is now: 


My papa is very well. My papa old kiss young ladies. 
My papa love very much kiss young ladies. 


Religious instruction still holds a prominent place 
in the Hartford School and in all the other residential 
schools for the deaf in the United States, but during 
the century other elements have been introduced, so 
that less stress, relatively, seems now to be laid upon 
religion. 

One of these elements is industrial, or, as it is now 
popularly called, vocational training. The Hartford 
School was the pioneer in this work; it began teaching 
trades in 1822;17 other schools for the deaf followed 
its example, and for years they were the only schools 
in America that prepared their pupils to be self-support- 
ing after they left school by teaching them trades 
while they were in school. 

Another and much later innovation, which has 
changed the character of our schools more than any- 

16 Tbid., lviii, 234. 

17 Seventh Report of the American Asylum, p. 7; ‘“‘History of the 


American Asylum,” by Job Williams, in ‘‘Histories of American 
Schools for the Deaf,’’ Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1893, i, 15. 
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thing else, was the introduction of the oral method 
fifty years ago. In this, it must be confessed, the 
Hartford School was not the pioneer. If it contrib- 
uted anything to the success of the oral method at 
the outset, it was through the bitterness of its 
opposition, which put the friends of the method on 
their mettle to show what it could do. At the present 
time, however, as we have had an opportunity to see 
during the past week, the School is doing excellent 
work in teaching its pupils to speak and read speech. 

The oral method constituted a prominent feature 
of the London and Edinburgh schools when Gallaudet 
went to Europe in 1815 to prepare himself to become 
a teacher of the deaf. The Braidwood monopoly 
which controlled those schools placed obstacles in his 
way, and that circumstance has often been assigned 
as the reason why he turned to the Paris Institution 
and brought back to America the manual method. 
Manualists have called this circumstance ‘“‘Providen- 
tial,’’ while oralists have spoken of it as “unfortunate.” 
But a careful examination of all the evidence indi- 
cates that Gallaudet’s visit to Paris was not, as has 
been assumed, a mere accident, due to the ungenerous 
treatment he received from the Braidwoods; and the 
reason he brought back the manual method was not 
that the Braidwoods refused to impart the oral method. 
Before he went to Europe he knew of the schools both 
in France and Great Britain and he had some idea of 
their methods.!* In teaching Alice Cogswell he had 


18 “‘Tn London, Edinburgh, Paris, and other towns on the con- 
tinent there have been for many years schools for the education of 
the deaf and dumb. . . . The deaf and dumb in Europe have 
been taught not only to read and write, but, in some cases, to under- 
stand spoken language, and to speak themselves audibly and in- 
telligibly.”” Article by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in the Connecti- 
cut Mirror, May 22, 1815. This article was not signed; but Dr. 
Henry Barnard in his ‘“‘Tribute to Gallaudet,’’ Hartford, 1854, p. 14 
says it was written by Gallaudet. 
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already availed himself of “such lights as he could 
gather from a publication of the Abbe Sicard, which 
Dr. Cogswell had procured from Paris.’ He evi- 
dently went to Europe with an open mind, intending 
to visit both countries, wishing and hoping to bring 
back to America the best knowledge he could glean in 
either. While he was still seeking admission to the 
London and Edinburgh schools, he was planning to 
go to Paris later;?° for, as he wrote from London as 
early as August, 1815, “I should wish, and I yet hope, 
to combine the peculiar advantages of both the French 
and English modes of instruction.’** (Here, I may 
remark parenthetically, we have the first suggestion 
of the Combined System, of which Dr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet was the proponent half a century later and 
is still the most eminent exponent.) The obstacles 
placed in his way by the Braidwoods were serious but 
they were not insuperable; if he had consented to 
enter the London school as an assistant and to render 
the services demanded for a period of three years, he 
could have received the training he sought.” In 
spite of the inconvenience, waste of time, and humilia- 
tion to which this would have subjected him,” who 
that knows Gallaudet’s character can doubt that he 
would finally have accepted the Braidwoods’ terms 
if he had been persuaded that their method was the 
best and that there were no other means of acquiring 
it? “I feel more than ever devoted to the object,” 
he wrote Dr. Cogswell from London; ‘Be assured I 


19 Barnard’s ‘‘Tribute,”’ p. 13. 

20 Letters from T. H. Gallaudet to Mason F. Cogswell and Ward 
Woodbridge, August and December, 1815, in ‘‘Life,’’ pp. 68, 69, 
78, 80, 82, 83. 

21 Tbid., p. 66. 

22 Tbid., p. 64. 

23 Tbid., pp. 67—69. 
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shall not be deterred from prosecuting it by any 
obstacles.””** He remained in London and Edinburgh 
eight months. During this period he visited four 
schools for the deaf in England and Scotland,” talked 
with teachers and directors,?’ and formed acquaintance 
with present and former pupils;?8 so that he had ample 
opportunity to become familiar with the oral method 
in a general way and with its results. Later, comparing 
these results with those of the manual method as prac- 
tised at the Paris Institution, he became convinced 
that the latter was superior. That, and no mere 
accident, was the reason he adopted it. 

Whether he was right in this conviction, and wheth- 
er he would be of the same opinion if he were with 
us now, are questions that we need not discuss. The 


24 Tbid., p. 75. 

2 From July 5, 1915, to March 5, 1916. ‘Journal of Mr. Gallau- 
det’s Visit to Europe,’”’ in Barnard’s ‘‘Tribute,”’ pp. 113, 125. 

26 Ibid., pp. 115, 116, 117, 121, 122, 124; “Life,” pp. 62, 65, 77, 80. 

27 “Journal,’”’ pp. 113-124; ‘“‘Life,’”’ pp. 62, 63, 65, 73. 

28 ‘Tife,’’ p. 80; ‘Letters of T. H. Gallaudet to Alice Cogswell,”’ 
in Annals, lviii, 229. 

29 Letter from Zachary Macaulay, Editor of the London Christian 
Observer, to Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, in “‘Life,’’ p. 106. In this 
letter, dated November 7, 1818, Macaulay writes: 

“The luminous account you gave me of the superiority of the 
French mode of instructing the deaf and dumb over the English, 
you will already have seen in the pages of the Christian Observer.”’ 

The article Macaulay refers to was published in the Observer of 
August, 1818, p. 514, and is cited by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in 
his ‘“‘Historical Notes’? in Association Review, v, 369-374. The 
writer of the article in the Observer, ‘“‘B,’”’ (probably Macaulay him- 
self, who did not wish it to be publicly known that he was the editor 
oi the Observer), quotes at length from “‘afriendwho . . . . has 
seen much of the methods which are practised at the deaf and dumb 
institutions both in England and in France, and can himself con- 
verse intelligibly, and even rapidly, with the deaf and dumbin both 
countries.’’ Undoubtedly this ‘friend’? was Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet. The “luminous account’’ throws light upon the various 
reasons, psychological and practical, that led him to believe in the 
superiority of the manual method. 
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oral method of a hundred years ago was a very crude 
and inferior means of instruction as compared with 
the oral method of to-day. Whatever our preference 
may be at the present time, can we doubt that with 
the early pupils of the Hartford School, who averaged 
twenty-two years cf age when they entered school 
and remained on an average only four years,*® far 
more was accomplished in the way of developing the 
mind, imparting language, and training for life by 
manual method than would have been possible either 
by the oral method of the Braidwoods or by the com- 
bination of methods that Gallaudet had in mind be- 
fore he went to Paris? 


Other improvements besides trades schools and oral 
teaching have been introduced since the Hartford 
School opened its doors a hundred years ago. To 
name only the most important: Education has been 
made free to all, as a matter of right and not of charity; 
the age of admission has been lowered; the term of 
instruction has been lengthened; provision has been 
made for the training of teachers; the opportunity 
for higher education, which was the dream of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet,*! has been realized in the college 
at Washington founded by Edward Miner Gallaudet. 

For all these improvements, through which the deaf 
of to-day enjoy far greater advantages than the early 
pupils of the Hartford School, we are grateful to their 
several authors and promoters; but we are grateful 
also to the founders of the Hartford School, who laid 

30 These averages for the 21 pupils whose names are given in the 
“Tirst Report of the Connecticut Asylum” are calculated from 


statistics given in the “‘Seventy-first Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Asylum.”’ 

31 Inaugural Address of the President Elect,’’ by Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, in “Inauguration of the College for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
Washington, D. C., 1864, p. 24. 
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the foundations so broad and strong that others have 
heen able to build upon them. 

Nor do we forget the predecessors and contempor- 
aries of those founders, who also labored faithfully, 
though with less result, to promote the education of 
the deaf in America: Francis Green,*® driven from 
Boston as a ‘“‘tory’”’ in revolutionary times, but a lover 
of liberty and a lover of America, author of “Voz 
Oculis Subjecta’”’ (1783), translator of De l’Epée’s 
“Véritable Maniére d’Instruire les Sourds et Muets’’ 
(1801), pleader and worker for the establishment of a 
school for the deaf in America (1803-1805); William 
Thornton,* first head of the United States Patent 
office and architect of the first capitol at Washington, 
author of a treatise “On the Mode of Teaching the 
Surd, or Deaf, and Consequently Dumb, to Speak” 
(1793): Rev. John Stanwood,* teacher of deaf chil- 
dren in the New York City Almshouse (1807) and 
later one of the founders of the New York Institution 
(1817); Col. William Bolling,** of Bolling Hall, Gooch- 
land county, Virginia, generous patron and long- 
suffering supporter of the unhappy John Braidwood 
in his various futile attempts to establish a school for 
the deaf in Virginia and elsewhere (1812-1818); 


82 “The Earliest Advocate of the Education of Deaf-Mutes in 
America,’”’ by Samuel A. Green, M.D., in Annals, xiii, 1-7; His- 
torical Notes’’ by Dr. A. G. Bell, in Association Review, ii, 42-69, 
119-126. 

33 ‘Transactions of the American Philosophical Society,’’ Phila- 
delphia, 1793, iii, 262-319; Bell’s ‘‘Historical Notes,’”’ in Association 
Review, ii, 113-115; ‘‘Sketch of the Life of William Thornton’’ by 
Marian H. Graham Bell, in Association Review, ii, 116-118. 

“History of the New York Institution’? by Enoch Henry 
Currier, M.A., in ‘‘Histories of American Schools for the Deaf,’ 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1893, i, 9. 

35 Bell’s ‘‘Historical Notes,’’ in Association Review, ii, 36-40, 
258-272, 385-409, 506. 
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and Rev. John Kirkpatrick, clergyman and teacher, 
who was associated with Braidwood in his final 
attempt and, when this had likewise failed, carried 
on the school by himself for a year or two (1818-1819). 
“These all,?? having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promise; God having provided 
some better thing” for the deaf people of America. 
That better thing was the Hartford School—the 
first school for the deaf established in America. The 
men we especially honor today are the men who 
established it and ensured its success: Dr. Mason F. 
Cogswell, the beloved physician, who for years, both 
before and after it was begun, labored unweariedly 
in its behalf; his associates on the board of directors, 
who gave freely of their money and time; Laurent 
Clerc, the gallant young Frenchman, who was willing 
to exchange the gayeties of Paris for the austere life 
of a New England town—a town which no doubt his 
charming personality did much to enliven—while 
the interest he created wherever he went was a great 
help in making friends for the new school. ‘‘Whatever 
impression Mr. G. and I have made,” Dr. Cogswell 
writes his wife from Boston, where they were endeavor- 
ing, as he says, “to pick the pockets of the rich gen- 
teelly,” “Whatever impression Mr. G. and I have 


36 Tbid., ii, 490-516. 

37 Philip Nelson, of Rowley, Massachusetts, who is sometimes 
named as the earliest teacher of the deaf in America, is not included 
in this list of worthies, for we do not really know whether he was 
a teacher, a charlatan, or a man falsely accused. All we knowof him 
is that he was brought before a council of ministers in 1679, charged 
with ‘pretending to cure a deaf and dumb boy in imitation of our 
Saviour by saying ‘Ephphatha.’’’ Happily perhaps for the ac- 
cused, when the boy was brought before the council, and was ques- 
tioned by the ministers, he gave no indication of having received 
any instruction; ‘‘there he stood,’’ says the record, ‘‘like a deaf and 
dumb boy as he was.”’ Ibid., ii, 34-36. 
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made, Clere is doing wonders.’’*® Above all, Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, Founder of the Instruction of 
the Deaf in America, profoundly religious, broadly 
humanitarian, scholarly, enthusiastic, courteous, skil- 
ful in teaching, persuasive in pleading, so full of benev- 
olence that, as was said, “he could not walk the 
length of Main Street without doing some good, by 
word or act, to some being, young or old;’” to him, 
above all others, we this day render our homage of 


reverence, gratitude, and love. 
EK. A. F. 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT 


A brave, exultant note 

Here joys upon the vibrant air, 

In hearts responsive echoes; everywhere 
The martial strains of freedom float, 

The rallying call of hopes that thrill this throng 
Of spirits, fraught with silent song, 

More rapt than music of the tuneful throat 
Or bugle’s patriotic blare. 

In color chords that ring from radiant skies, 
With passioned peal or tones of softened hue, 
In springtime symphony that swells anew, 

A note transcendent lights our listening eyes, 
And strikes for this glad day the key— 

Blest victory! 


The triumph of a hundred years is ours, 

A heritage of faith that richly dowers 

The children of the all-redeeming light, 

That breaks the bars of silence and empowers 
The mind held prisoner in mental night, 

Our victory—the world’s—to celebrate. 

And rhythmic joy here makes a reverent pause, 
While grateful hearts, uplifted, contemplate 
The heroes of our cause, 

Who under freedom’s banner of the brave 
Their life-blood for their silent children gave. 


38 Letter from Dr. M. F. Cogswell to Mrs. Cogswell, in Annals, 
Ixii, 252. 
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A world of listless forms, 

Vague phantom of a dreamy sleep, 

With Stygian stillness brooding o’er its deep, 
Unbroken by blind passion’s storms :— 

On such a voiceless solitude 

Our benefactor’s kindly spirit moved, 

And lo, our silent world, once drear and crude, 
A new creation with live language warm! 
Triumphant faith Old Hartford thus has proved, 
The faith that sprang in sainted Gallaudet,— 
How dear to us that doubly-honored name, 

A second lustrous sign for which is set 

Within the shrine that sacred memories frame! 
Whose deeds the heights of mental freedom laud, 
As we inspire therefrom the breath of God. 


Of living stones, our heroes’ monument; 

Each speech-taught hand its loving tribute pays, 
Bespeaks their lives, in noble passion spent, 
More eloquently than our flights of praise. 

Their love-wrought works in lightened souls abide, 
A century of blessings multiplied! 

Their faith, still upward bent, 

On rugged difficulty thrives; 

It pulsates in a myriad lives 

By beatific silence fondly blent. 


Winged silence, ours—a momentary lull, 
A beat that marks the music of the spheres— 
By songful spirits never counted dull, 
Though measured in life’s rhythm by many years. 
Blest silence of the listening heart, 
That realm attuned to heavenly harmony, 
In which the Master’s ‘‘Ephphatha”’ resounds 
In promise of a better, glorious part 
To faith that here surmounts all sensuous bounds— 
The crowning jubilation of the free! 
JOHN H. McFARLANE, 
Instructor in the Ala»ama School, Talladega, Alabama. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Austine Institution—Miss Mary G. Cameron and 
Miss Ruth H. Oehler have resigned and are succeeded 
by Miss Constance H. Christ, from the West Virginia 
School, and Miss Fannie G. Warner. 

The department for the blind has been discontinued 
because of the small number of blind children of school 
age in Vermont. These children will attend such other 
schools as the Governor may designate. Miss M. 
Dorothy Taft has been transferred to the department 
for the deaf. 


California School.—Mrs. Julia Ervin Coburn has re- 
signed. Her successor is Miss Edith M. Prevost, 
from the North Carolina School. 


Central New York Institution—Miss France A. 
Peterson has resigned to be married to Mr. Edgar R. 
Gillett, of Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, and Miss 
Elizabeth C. Godfrey has resigned to live with her 
mother at Scranton, Pennsylvania. Miss Florence R. 
Williams, from the Calumet, Michigan, Day-School, 
has been appointed a teacher. 


Chefoo School.—Mrs. Mills desires to acknowledge 
through the Annals the following gifts from the deaf 
and their friends in response to the appeal, published 
in the May Annals, for help to make up the deficit in 
the building fund: 


384 
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The amount needed was $5,000. Gifts received toward this have 
been: 


Two friends, Gach $2,000.00 

Ohio School for the Deaf, teachers, officers, and 

The Deaf of Chicago, balance left from scholar- 

The deaf of Belfast, Ireland, $3000 Mexican, 
balance left after providing for two pupils..... 20.00 
2,888 . 10 
$5,000 .00 


Several letters have been received promising aid and expressing 
helpful interest, all of which is appreciated. 

The usual gift for two scholarships from the North Carolina 
School of $60 has been received; also the same amount from the 
deaf of Chicago for the two Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet scholarships 
which they carry. 

The deaf of Belfast, in spite of the war and all they are doing for 
the war funds, sent £20, which changed for $150 Mexican. After 
taking out $120 for two pupils it leaves $30 which we can add to the 
Building Fund, about $20 gold. 

We have learned in the past the value of small gifts, so we hope 
none of the friends will hesitate to send because the amount is small; 
even United States postage stamps or a dollar bill can be sent in a reg- 
istered letter. 


Cincinnati Oral School.—Miss Marjorie Jones has re- 
signed to be married to Mr. Edwin E. Spencer, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Florida School—Miss Nan Mayers and Miss Grace 
Holloway have resigned to be married, and Miss Mary 
L. Musser to take up private work in California. 
Miss Theresa Bethel, a graduate of the Normal De- 
partment of the Clarke School, and Miss Julia W. 
Savage, from the Rhode Island School, have been ap- 
pointed teachers. 

The last legislature appropriated $23,000 for re- 
claiming about five acres of submerged or marsh land 
on the bay, for the improvement of grounds, and 
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fences. The reclaimed land will make a valuable ad- 
dition to the school grounds. 


Gallaudet College—Rev. Arthur D. Bryant, In- 
structor in Drawing for thirty-five years, has become 
Instructor Emeritus and will devote his whole time 
hereafter to his missionary work among the deaf. 
Miss Charlotte E. Weiss, a graduate of Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, has been appointed Instructor in 
Drawing and Applied Art, and will give all of her time 
to this work in the College. Work under her direc- 
tion will be required hereafter from all students of the 
Freshman class, and will be counted toward a degree. 

Appropriation has been made for the establishment 
of a small printing plant, and it is expected that a 
cylinder press, job press, and type-setting machinery 
will be installed by October first. Instruction in print- 
ing will be provided for a limited number of students. 

The new dormitory for the young women of the Col- 
lege is nearing completion and will be occupied some 
time during the fall. It is a four-story brick fire-proof 
building and will accommodate sixty students with of- 
ficers. It is hoped that a more detailed description of 
the building will be given in the Annals later. 

At the close of the scholastic year the following de- 
grees were conferred: Bachelor of Pedagogy, Grace 
Decker Coleman, B.A., Urath Dorsey McCall, B.A., 
and Herschel Rodgers Ward, B.A., Normal Fellows; 
Bachelor of Arts, Le Roy Julius Davis, Lilly Alberta 
Gwin, Flossie Adria Hoisington, Oliver Winning Mc- 
Inturff, Charles Jensen Schmidt, Henry Jeremiah 
Pulver, and James Alvin Sullivan; Bachelor of Science, 
Foster Dowry Gilbert; Bachelor of Philosophy, Ellen 
Anna Pearson; Bachelor of Letters, Charles Clyde 
Marshall and Narcissa Irwin Watts. Normal certifi- 
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cates were given to John Keble Cloud and Elizabeth 
Burhow Thompson. Mr. Cloud went to France as a 
volunteer in the American Ambulance Corps a short 
time before the term ended. 


Illinois School.—There have been no resignations in 
the corps of teachers this year. Mr. Gillett writes 
that it is the first time this has occurred in the four- 
teen years that he has been superintendent, and, so far 
as he knows, in the history of the School. It is due, he 
thinks, to the fact that the last General Assembly 
passed a pension law which will include all teachers in 
the state schools in the general teachers’ pension law 
and that the scale of salaries has been fixed at a mini- 
mum of $900, with automatic increase of $5 a month 
($45 for nine months) until the maximum of $1200 is 
reached. 

On the first of July last the State Board of Admin- 
istration, which has had supervision over the institu- 
tions of the state, passed out of existence and in its 
place there is now The Department of Public Welfare, 
one of the nine departments created under the new 
Civil Administrative Code. These nine departments 
take the place of about 125, possibly 150, departments 
of the state. The change touches every administra- 
tive and business department of the state. It is very 
radical, but it is thought will result in more systematic, 
and it is hoped, simpler management of state affairs. 


Kendall School—Miss Mary A. Burch has resigned 
to teach in the Colorado School. Her successor 
is Miss Elizabeth Burhow Thompson, trained in the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College. Miss Beu- 
lah M. Stebbins, teacher of art and manual training, 
has resigned and is succeeded by Miss Margaret Waf- 
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ter, a graduate of the Oswego, New York, Normal 
School. 


Kentucky School—Miss Enfield Joiner, Supervising 
Teacher of the Oral Department, has resigned to be- 
come Principal of the Educational Department of the 
North Carolina School at Morganton. 

On account of the present high prices of provisions 
and supplies of all kinds the opening of the school year 
is postponed until some time in October. 


Louisiana School.—Miss Ann M. Gibson, Miss Elea- 
nor Krome, Miss Edna J. Wirgman, Miss Willie L. 
Kilgore, Mr. F. G. Fancher, Mrs. Susie J. Heidingsfelder, 
Miss Anna Hillis (drawing), and Miss Willesse Wise 
(domestic science) have resigned. It is understood 
that Miss Gibson will teach at the North Carolina 
School, Miss Wirgman at the Maryland School, Miss 
Krome at the Indiana School, and Mr. Fancher at the 
Texas School. Miss Kilgore resigned to be married. 
To fill the vacancies the following teachers were ap- 
pointed: Miss Lillian May Roberts, trained at the 
North Carolina School; Miss Ruth L. Sims, trained at 
the Indiana School; Miss Urath D. McCall, B. A. 
B.Ped., trained at Gallaudet College; Miss Ella M. 
Cowen, a recent student of Gallaudet College; and 
Mrs. Lillian M. Gaiennie, a graduate of the Louisiana 
School. Miss Gladys Bartlett, a graduate of the art 
department of Sophie Newcomb College, New Or- 
leans, takes the position of art teacher. Miss Agnes 
Scott, an experienced public-school domestic-science 
teacher, takes a like position. Miss Roberts has since 
resigned to go to the North Dakota School and Miss 
McCall has resigned to go to the Oregon School. Miss 
Grace Ogden has also resigned. 


__ 
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The military feature of the School has been 
abandoned. 

The School has been giving a summer session a trial, 
the special term being held from the first of June to 
August 24. It is proposed to have the vacation period 
from the latter date till about the middle of March. 

During the past summer both the boys and girls 
have been provided with a large supply of playground 
equipments. 


Mackay Institution.—Mrs. Harriet E. Ashcroft, on 
account of feeble health, has resigned the principal- 
ship after thirty-five years of faithful service. Her suc- 
cessor is Miss Ida McLeod, who has been head teacher 
for several years. 


Manitoba School.—The buildings of the School were 
taken by the government last May as a hospital for 
convalescent soldiers. ‘Temporary quarters for the 
School will be provided elsewhere. 


Montreal Institution for Boys.—The corner stone ot 
a new building was laid with appropriate religious cere- 
monies by Monseigneur Georges Gauthier, June 17, 
1917. Addresses were made by Father J. M. Ca- 
dieux, Principal, and others. 


Nebraska School.—Miss Emily E. Sauter, Miss Bertha 
L. Sellner, Miss Elizabeth Warren, Miss Lina Hender- 
shot, Mr. Waldo H. Rothert, and Miss Nelda Hughes 
have resigned. They are succeeded by Miss Sarah 
Lewis and Miss M. K. Sallee, both from the North 
Carolina School at Morganton, Miss Augusta Haaser, 
from the South Dakota School, and Mrs Julia Ervin 
Coburn, from the California School. 
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New Jersey School_—Mr. Walter M. Kilpatrick has 
resigned the position of Superintendent to become 
Superintendent of the Washington State School. 


New York Institution —The hundredth anniversary 
of the granting of the charter of the New York Insti- 
tution was commemorated at the Institution, April 
15, 1917, with appropriate exercises. Mr. Enoch 
Henry Currier, Principal, gave an interesting address, 
setting forth the steps which led to the founding of the 
Institution. In this connection he paid an eloquent 
tribute to Rev. John Stanford. A report of the pro- 
ceedings has been printed by the pupils of the School. 

On “Members’ Day,” the third Tuesday of June, 
after the annual meeting of the Board, at which Rev. 
Charles Augustus Stoddard, D.D., was re-elected 
President, and after the review of the battalion by 
General Elmore F. Austin, Colonel Currier was pre- 
sented by the entire personnel of the Institution with a 
handsome sabre in recognition of his forty-five years 
of service as principal and of his being the first to 
establish military training in a school for the deaf. 
Mr. Currier on this day also received more than eight 
hundred letters of congratulation from former pupils 
and friends. 

Since the above paragraphs were in type the sad 
news has come of the death of Mr. Currier, August 
19, 1917, at his summer home at Cannon Point, Lake 
Champlain, New York, aged sixty-eight. He was 
connected with the New York Institution forty-five 
years, twenty as teacher and twenty-five as principal. 
He was a man of great energy and initiative, earnestly 
devoted to the welfare of the important institution 
under his charge, and a leader in progressive methods 
of teaching, especially with respect to auricular in- 
struction, voice development, and military training. 
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New York Evening Classes.—Harry Best, M.A., Ph.D., 
formerly a teacher in the New York Institution, author 
of the valuable work on ‘‘The Deaf: their Position 
in Society and the Provision for their Education,” 
now connected with the University Settlement in New 
York City, has been appointed instructor of the Eve- 
ning Classes held at the Commercial Center for the 
Jewish Deaf, 40-44 West 115th Street, New York City. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Sarah 
Lewis and Miss M. K. Sallee have resigned to teach in 
the Nebraska School, Miss Marguerite B. Osborne to 
teach in the Alabama School, Miss Minnie E. Morris 
to teach in the Oregon School, and Miss Edith M. 
Prevost to teach in the California School. Miss Alice 
Arnold, Miss Martha V. McClairy, Miss Ella 8. Rey- 
nard, Miss Hi Wartros, Miss Mabel Davis, Mrs. 
Ruth Knox Birck, Miss Ann M. Gibson, and Miss 
Maria C. Peterson, have been elected to fill the several 
vacancies. Miss Edith Lutz and Miss Fayetta Peck 
have retired from the work. Miss Peck was married 
July 7, 1917, to Dr. Thomas F. Fox, of the New York 
Institution. Miss Enfield Joiner, Supervising Teacher 
of the Oral Department of the Kentucky School, is ap- 
pointed Principal of the Educational Department in 
Miss Peck’s place. Major V. S. Birck succeeds Mr. 
William G. Lux as military instructor. 


Ohio School—Mr. E. G. Marquis has resigned to 
enlist in the Engineer Corps of the United States army. 
Miss Nell Wangler has resigned to teach in the Penn- 
sylvania Institution. Miss Hilda Alexander, trained 
in the Ohio School, has been appointed a teacher. 


Ontario School.—Mr. James C. Balis, a teacher in the 
Ontario School for twenty-five years, died at his home 
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in Belleville, Ontario, July 12, 1917, aged sixty-seven. 
He was a graduate of the Wisconsin School and of 
Gallaudet College. Before going to the Ontario School 
he taught in the Maryland School at Baltimore and 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution, making his 
entire term of service thirty-nine years. He was a 
man of gentle spirit, refined manners, intellectual 
power, and high character. He possessed consider- 
able poetic gift, as is shown by his poem (Annals, 
xxxiv, 77), ‘‘DoI hear when Idream?” At his funeral 
a hymn of his own composition, ‘‘Oh! to be ready,” 
was sung. The many friends of Mrs. Balis will sym- 
pathize deeply with her in her great sorrow. 

The Ontario legislature has passed a law providing 
pensions for retiring teachers and including the teach- 
ers of the School for the Deaf among those entitled 
to its benefits. 


Paris Institution.—Mr. Ernest Dusuzeau, a gradu- 
ate and for some time a teacher in the National Institu- 
tion at Paris, died May 4, 1917. He was a man of 
remarkable distinction. The government made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, he was President of 
the Congress of the Deaf in 1912, and an active pro- 
moter of good works in behalf of his deaf brethren for 
many years. He used the sign language, of which he 
was a zealous adherent, with unusual force, clearness, 
and grace. No one who was present at the joint meet- 
ing of the Congress of Instructors and the Congress of 
the Deaf at Paris in 1900 will ever forget the vivid 
signs in which he compared the deaf person deprived 
of the sign language to the bird with its wings clipped. 


Pennsylvania Institution —Mr. E. 8. Thompson, Miss 
Alice K. Stinson, Miss Lucie M. Lewin, Miss Emma C. 
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Whiting, and Miss Helen Shurtleff have resigned. The 
following new teachers have been appointed: Miss 
Nell E. Wangler, from the Ohio School, Miss Elizabeth 
R. Lyle, from the Virginia School, Miss Florence 
Warner, from the Texas School, Miss Edith M. Lin- 
coln, and Miss Annie Harvey. 


Virginia School_—Miss Elizabeth R. Lyle and Miss 
Katherine Fike have resigned. Their places are filled 
by Miss Lucie M. Lewin, from the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, and Miss Bettie L. Bowles, from the Maryland 
School. 


Washington State Schoot—Mr. Thomas P. Clarke 
has resigned the superintendency and is now living on 
his farm in Washington State. He is succeeded by 
Mr. Walter M. Kilpatrick, late Superintendent of the 
New Jersey School. 


West Virginia School.—The Governor of the State 
has appointed Mr. F. M. Burdette Superintendent in the 
place of Mr. Parley De Berry. Mr. Burdette has 
had long experience in common-school work. 


Western New York Institution—Rev. Edward P. 
Hart, a teacher in the Western New York Institution for 
nine years from the time of its establishment in 1876, 
died May 16, 1917, aged 66. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, and remained a member 
until his death. He was deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of deaf adults as well as deaf children in school. 
As rector of St. Mark’s Church, Rochester, for thirty- 
two years, he required the hearing children in his 
Sunday-school every Sunday to learn to spell some 
word or short sentence by the manual alphabet in 
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order that they might be able to communicate with 
deaf people. In his own last illness, when the power 
of speech was gone, it was a great satisfaction to him 
to be able to converse by this means. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Great War.—The French periodicals Revue Gén- 
érale, Gazette des Sourds-Muets, and Echo de Famille ex- 
press satisfaction that the United States has at last 
entered the war and extend to American teachers of 
the deaf the cordial good-will and sympathy of their 
French brethren. The editor of the British Teacher 
of the Deaf and several of our British subscribers have 
written us to the same effect. We cordially reciprocate 
these fraternal sentiments. It is an honor and privi- 
lege to fight beside France and England for the ideals 
that the three nations have in common. 

We have not heard of many teachers of the deaf in 
America having joined the army. There are, unhap- 
pily, among our male hearing teachers but few young 
enough to undergo the strenuous life of a soldier. 
But some of us are sending our sons. 

Many of the deaf young men of America have made 
strenuous efforts to enter the army but, as in other 
countries, their deafness is regarded by the authorities 
as an insuperable obstacle. They now realize that 
they can serve their country more effectively in other 
ways and many of them are faithfully doing their best 
in various fields of usefulness to the government. 

Several of the schools closed the last term earlier 
and will begin the new term later than usual in order 
to diminish expenses and to give a longer period for 
their older pupils to work on farms and in factories. 
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Motor Ambulances for France-—When it was known 
that Mr. John Keble Cloud, a normal student at Gallau- 
det College, who is the son of deaf parents, was going 
to France as the driver of a motor ambulance, the 
deaf people of America determined to supply the am- 
bulance. The subscriptions for that purpose, how- 
ever, sufficed to pay the cost not only of one but of 
three ambulances, which have been “presented to 
France by the deaf people of the United States of 
America in appreciation of the teachings and services 
to them of the Abbe de l’Epée, the Abbe Sicard, and 
Laurent Clere.”’ 


Deaf Soldiers—Mr. Edouard Drouot, of the Na- 
tional Institution at Paris, has an article in the Revue 
Scientifique for April 15—-May 5, 1917, on the “‘Re-edu- 
cation of the Deaf of the War.’”’ While admitting the 
value of auricular training, he shows the importance of 
teaching lip-reading to soldiers made deaf in the war. 
He combats the view of Dr. Marage, expressed in an 
article in the same periodical for February 10-17, 1917, 
that lip-reading is a hindrance to auricular instruction. 
He regards Dr. Marage’s ‘‘Vowel Siren” (Annals, liii, 
176) as an instrument of little value to deaf soldiers. 

The Revue Générale for May, 1917, reports that at a 
conference of representatives of the Allies for the 
study of questions relating to invalid soldiers, held in 
Paris May 8 to 12, 1917, a sub-section was formed for 
the study of questions relating to soldiers whose hear- 
ing had been impaired in the war. After a discussion 
led by Dr. Chavanne, in which some of the instructors 
of the National Institution at Paris took part, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 
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1. Lip-reading is the only mode of re-education useful in the case 
of the totally deaf in both ears. The instruction should be given by 
teachers in schools for the deaf, not by amateur instructors. 

2. From the social point of view auricular instruction is useful in 
cases where some hearing remains. It may be given concurrently 
with lip-reading. 

3. It is desirable to establish a ‘“‘Fraternal Union of the Deaf 
from War,”’ with the purpose of bringing them together and amelio- 
rating their various conditions of existence. 


The League of the Hard of Hearing in New York 
City has offered its codperation and assistance to the 
Red Cross in re-educating and otherwise ameliorating 
the condition of American soldiers who may be made 
deaf by the war. Plans for rendering assistance and 
giving instruction to deaf soldiers have also been made 
by Miss Louise Winsor Brooks, Director of the In- 
dustrial Union for the Deaf in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Religious Work in England.—A Committee of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, Lower House, on ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Care of Deaf-Mutes’” in December of last year is- 
sued a report giving an interesting historical sketch of 
what the church has done for the religious welfare of 
deaf adults in England and pointing out what it has 
failed to do. The report speaks in high terms of the 
present workers in the various missions, saying that 
they are ‘‘devoting an exceptional amount of zeal to 
their work.”” In February, 1917, the Lower House 
passed resolutions urging that the number of missions 
should be increased, that more workers should be 
provided, that the missions should be recognized as 
an integral part of church work in each diocese, having 
a claim on diocesan funds, and that a central advisory 
council should be appointed to promote the spiritual 
care of the deaf. 
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The Annals.—For the past three years the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf has not been 
able to pay the Annals the sum of $200 a year ap- 
propriated by vote of the meeting at Delavan six 
years ago, while the cost of paper, printing, etc., 
has increased. As a result the income of the Annals 
during this period has been less than the expenses. 
To remedy this serious state of affairs the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals, at a meeting held at Hartford June 29, 
1917, voted to raise the assessment upon the schools 
supporting the Annals from twenty to twenty-five cents 
a pupil. The additional expense for each school will be 
small but the aggregate will be sufficient to relieve the 
Annals from financial embarrassment. 

At the same meeting of the Committee Mr. Irving 8. 
Fusfeld, an instructor in Gallaudet College, was elected 
Assistant Editor of the Annals. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEACHER WANTED 


The Wright Oral School wants a teacher for a class 
of the primary grade. Apply at once to the 


principal, 
JOHN D. WRIGHT, 


OnE Mount Morris Park, WEstT, 
New York City 


Books for the Deaf 


LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


The Beginner’s Book (new) 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen.) 


The Question Book—For Second Year Classes 
Cloth, 70 cents, ($7.50 per dozen.) 


Language Drill Stories—For third Year Classes 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen.) 


What People Do—Short Lessons on the Trades 
and Occupations. 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen.) 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color 


Send orders direct to the author 


CRESHEIM HALL 
MT. AIRY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
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